Because of its peculiarly callous nature, the war 
in Vietnam has cast a sharp light on the moral 
degradation of modern American society—where 
popular democracy has been usurped by an hidden 
military Establishment and ethics and politics 
have been abdicated to technological automatism 
—and, by implication, on our own society, where 
industrialists and financiers and show-biz person- 
alities insert huge adverts in daily newspapers 
telling Old-Age Pensioners how they ought. to 
Back Britain. And nowhere has this moral “ ano- 
mie” shown through more clearly than in the 
present “discussion” about the possibilities of 
tactical nuclear weapons being used in Vietnam 
by the American military command. This is the 
appalling context that we have come to: that the 
previously “ unthinkable” is now not only think- 
able but openly debatable. Such an atmosphere is 
bound to be poisonous and finally unlivable. Here 
is an example from Monday’s Daily Telegraph, 
full of grisly “ realism ”: 


““ Any commander, especially in relation to any 
aspect of deterrence, must keep all his options 
open for whatever circumstances may arise... . 
If, by reason of North Vietnamese successes or 
of increased Russian and Chinese aid, there is 
danger of an American defeat or of an endless 
and widening war, it is unavoidable that nuclear 
weapons will loom larger in the background.” 


“It is unavoidable ’—there you have the authen- 
tic ring of our present social tone. (Compare “ It 
became necessary to destroy the town of Ben Tre 
in order to save it”—American Army Major in 
Vietnam ‘ast week.) To be sure, the Telegraph 
also points out what everybody already knows— 
that any allegations that America is actually con- 
templating the use of nuclear weapons in Vietnam 
have been “ most emphatically and categorically ” 


‘The unthinkable is now 
but openly debatable’ 
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denied (even though this has been the before-the- 
event pattern of every escalation in this war so 
far!) and that all that remains is one report that 
General Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, declined to give an assurance at some secret 
Senate hearings that nuclear weapons ‘would not 
be used—but this of course entirely misses the 
point. There is no way whatever—and no excuse 
either—for our leader-writers and reporters to 
make any such possibility look responsible or in 
any way desirable or even ‘“‘ necessary”: what- 
ever their political persuasion, they should at 
least have the common decency to refrain from 
“rationalising ” about the use of these bombs in 
an American onslaught. They do not have the 
right of it, to sit in air-conditioned offices and 
engage in writing such sterile and humiliating 
abstractions. They act as if there were neither any 
world nor any people round them. 


Damning indictment 


But of course, it is precisely the way in which 
these “possibilities” are calmly discussed and 
“rationally” reported that constitutes in itself 
perhaps the most damning indictment of the 
social climate we now live in. And this is ‘the 
point” that nobody wants to confront. For it 
means, in its very face value—and not for many 
years has this plain fact been presented with such 
stark and frightening clarity as it has in the last 
few days—that nuclear war, and human death in 
nuclear war, are now taken by “responsible” 
thinkers and policy-makers to be activities of 
society and its social structure equivalent to and 
commensurate with any other activities, whether 
trivial or momentous. Colonial war with nuclear 
weapons, in other words, is now conceded to be 
just one regular part of the division of labour— 


not only thinkable 


just one possible option among others at one end 
of the scale—and consequently it is equably 
planned into the social and economic structure, is 
subject to ordinary day-by-day policy and decision- 
making with regard to allocation of personnel, 
material, and money, and carries with it no 
“ special ” connotations of awe, dread, emotion, or 
zeal. It is scheduled, programmed, and blandly 
taken for granted as being available if and when 
the occasion “ requires ” it. 


Yet this is exactly the accusation that anarchists 
and radical pacifists have always aimed against 
the State-Idea: that war-preparation and war- 
making are of its very essence and that in the 
final analysis it cannot make any moral distinction 
whatever between “normal” political and eco- 
nomic behaviour—i.e. “ business-as-usual ’’—and 
killing and being killed. And the clear truth of 
this absolutely devastating judgment is at this 
very moment being demonstrated—willy-nilly, un- 
ashamedly, even proudly—by American public 
policy and by “ informed ” public comment in our 
own country. And it is into this insane asylum 
that we have to bring up our children and try to 
educate them for some good! What we need right 
now is everybody “clogging with his whole 
weight” against the wheels and gears of the 
American military-industrial State Machine— 
which, it is now clear, has become the scourge of 
the world, just as in its own time was the inter- 
national empire-grabbing of Russia, England, 
Spain, and Germany. When the “ unthinkable ” 
becomes thinkable—and in some quarters, it 
seems, eminently desirable—it is time to remem- 
ber what we too often tend to forget: that we in 
the West live under the permanent shadow of a 
terribly swift sword every bit as much as do the 
helpless women and children in Vietnam. But 
we won't feel the pain till it ‘hits us. 
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Bailie backlash 


We should like to protest at the heavy 
fines of £10 each (the maximum per- 
mitted) imposed upon the thirteen 
people arrested at the demonstration 
against Dow Chemicals Ltd at the 
George Hotel in Edinburgh on Feb- 
ruary 8. 


For all of those arrested this was a 
first offence. The demonstration in- 
volved no attack on person or prop- 
erty, but those guilty of street vio- 
lence have frequently been given 
smaller fines. 


The issue was pre-judged by the 
Burgh Court; a policeman nodded at 
the accused before the session started: 
“You're in for £10 today.” 


The bailie first sentenced all thirteen 
to pay £15 each; then it was pointed 
out to him by the accused that £10 
each was the maximum fine. Could 
there be any clearer indication of 
deliberate victimisation? (Particularly 
since at least two of the accused 
walked out of the hotel of their own 
accord whilst others present who did 
likewise were not even arrested.) 


The bailie said “ Edinburgh citizens 
are tired of students behaving in this 
sort of fashion”. (Not all of the 
accused were students, anyway.) This 
clearly indicates that the Muggeridge 
issue—quite irrelevant to the geno- 
cide in Vietnam which was the point 
of the demonstration—influenced the 
scale of the fines. The bailie claimed 
that it was profits from firms like 
Dow that keep students at university. 
Also any statements relating to the 
demonstrators’ motives, other than 
“moral reasons” (given in those two 
words only), were ruled out as “ pro- 
paganda speeches” by the bailie. Is 
this justice? 

We appeal to the public to contribute 
to our appeal fund to help the victims 
pay their fines. All contributions will 
be gratefully acknowledged by Brian 
Lavery at the address below. 


Bob Ciddily, Napier College Labour 
Club President; Ian D. Soane, Secre- 
tary, Edinburgh University Liberal 
Club, Executive Member, Scottish 
League of Young Liberals; Brian 
Lavery, Secretary, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Labour Club; Ruth Hammer; 
Anne M. Gray; Brian Gilman, Chair- 
man, Young Socialists, Edinburgh 
South CLP; Peter Yeo, President, 
Catholic Students Union; Frank 
McGavigan, Secretary, Catholic Stu- 
dents Union, Vice-President, Edin- 
burgh University Council for Peace 
in Vietnam; C. E. Sargent, “ Chal- 
lenge” Organiser for Edinburgh 


Edinburgh University Union, 
Park Place, Edinburgh 8. 


Money wasted ? 


When you think of all that could have 
been done for peace with the £6,000 
raised to get Non-Violent Action in 
Vietnam to Cambodia (like helping 
Peace News, for a start), instead of 
which it’s been poured down the 
drain, contributing damn-all to the 
cause of peace in Vietnam or any- 
where else .. . doesn’t it make you 
want to scream? 

Aidan Foster-Carter, 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


Ex-prisoners 


Is Hywell Coleman (February 2) 
really demanding that Dr Gray set up 
at Grendon Underwood prison a 
wholly free community with the en- 
forced participation of the least prom- 
ising material outside the army? 

Like him, I believe in the possibility 
of such communities in general, but 
the low success rate among spontan- 


eous attempts by people already liber- 
tarian does not make it sound easy. 
And need “integrating [prisoners] 
into the social ‘structure ” ‘involve for 
them a loss of emotional and ‘intellec- 
tual liberty? For a number of people 
I know and admire, it certainly would, 
but only because they, with strength 
and good fortune, have grown taller 
than the authoritarian fake morality 
that surrounds us. Does it follow that 
no-one would be destroyed by its 
removal? 


As many libertarian writers have re- 
marked, the laws are like splints on 
our legs, to which people are too used 
to imagine walking without. But those 
who have strengthened their legs not 
just by walking freely but by breaking 
the splints, often fail to imagine fully 
the fact that most others have legs too 
atrophied ever to be wholly cured, 
unless starting as children. Perm- 
anent damage is ‘possible, mentally as 
much as physically. To carry on ‘the 
metaphor, perhaps Dr Gray receives 
people with ‘their legs bound to oak- 
beams and releases ithem with alumin- 
jum supports, and perhaps this is tthe 
best anyone can do. No-one, ‘probably, 
can bring adult men, forced into irres- 
ponsibility by our society throughout 
their upbringing, to 'the strength of 
character needed for tthe libertarian’s 
admission of total responsibility for 
his actions. 

They gain liberties by integrating 
with the social structure. Most prison- 
ers are inadequate and needing ‘to 
accept support from society in terms 
not wholly alien. 

Certainly, ‘their remaining “ emotion- 
ally unstable ‘to a considerable de- 
gree” is a failure for “‘ society as ‘a 
whole ” but ‘if the degree is consider- 
ably less, as reconviction figures sug- 
gest, Dr Gray has not failed. Nor is it 
failure to admit that ex-prisoners 
need help from others stronger ‘than 
themselves, and so they should not 
marry each other. Dr Gray’s point is 
precisely the need for ‘“ sure, anchor- 
ing relationships” which are more 
likely to be established with people 
not met in a place where most are 
sub-adequate. 

Timothy Poston, 

9 Alliance Avenue, Hull, Yorkshire. 


Jailed folk-hero 


John Ball says (February 2), ‘Sad 
news that Charles Wilson, train- 
robber, 30-years-martyr, escapee and 
folk-hero has been recaptured.” Mar- 
tyr and hero indeed! Have I read it 
aright? 

I have heard all the rationalisation 
and paltry excuses for these enemies 
of society and I realise that many men 
equally guilty of man’s inhumanity to 
man are free to continue their crim- 
inal ways and are even, in some cases, 
honoured. Yet that does not exeuse 
such men as the train-robbers, and 
how on earth such men serve the 
cause of peace baffles me. 

Mrs E. Bury, 

13 Empress Road, Derby. 


John Ball replies: Charles Wilson is 
a martyr because he was given a 
thirty-year sentence to demonstrate 
the sacredness attached by this 
society to property (approximately 
three times as great as it attaches to 
human life); a folk-hero because it 
was generally realised that the money 
involved was not only nobody’s, but 
that it wasn’t even real, consisting as 
it did of old notes on their way to be 
destroyed. Thus their loss affected 
none but faceless and indeterminate 
financial concerns, and those only in a 
way most people couldn’t quite work 
out. So, apart from providing an 
object of wishful envy, the robbery 


demonstrated the quaint and even 
fetishistic lunacy of our financial 
set-up. 

Anyway, having been in prison, I’m 
glad when anybody who isn’t a dan- 
gerous maniac escapes and sorry 
when they’re recaptured. 


Committee of 100 


Lest our friends get the wrong im- 
pression I must correct Laurens Otter 
(February 9). It is the West Midlands 
Committee of 100, not ‘South West 
Midlands”. We have not formally 
disaffiliated from the National Com- 
mittee. In fact, a suggestion that we 
should do so was rejected because it 
was felt that the National Committee 
was subordinate to regional Commit- 
tees and not a hierarchical superior. 
Peter Neville, Treasurer, 

West Midlands Committee of 100, 

12 South Grove, Erdington, 
Birmingham 23. 


Guernica 


Picasso doesn’t “tell” Albert Hunt 
(February 2) anything about Guer- 
nica: photographs tell him more about 
war. Moving photos would, of course, 
“tell” even more, and “ therefore ”’ 
films are better than photographs, on 
Mr Hunt’s valuation. 


And yet, if we look at his reasons for 
praising the photos he mentions, he 
is not praising what they are so much 
as what they suggest. His humanist 
and compassionate imagination jumps 
to its own conclusions (‘ how collect- 
ing dead children could become a 
normal occupation”) where a less 
sensitive vision would see only what 
was there. 


Paintings, particularly in this century, 
have gone a stage further even than 
suggesting ideas about facts to sensi- 
tive imaginations—perhaps they have 
done so exactly because photos now 
do the more straightforward job quite 
well. When Picasso paints Guernica, 
he “tells” us about the horror and 
the unnaturalness of war: he requires 
greater freedom than Russian Social 
Realism, with its enormous, non- 
individual workers staring up into the 
future, can offer him, because he 
wants to express emotions less tidy 
and less exact than those roused by a 
documentary. 


It is significant that Mr Hunt can use 
words exactly to state what he has 
appreciated in the photos: I cannot 
put Guernica (which, to me at any 
rate, is a startling emotional expert- 
ence) into words, just as I cannot put 
Vaughan Williams’ 6th symphony or 
Mozart’s 40th into words. I can’t even 
tell you exactly what the War Re- 
quiem of Britten means to me, in spite 
of its title (and dedication) and the 
words it sets. But the emotions I feel 
from all these works of art are no less 
real to me than those I feel on seeing 
a photo of cruelty. I would have 
thought that the endless repetition 
of Mr Hunt’s type of “ telling ” photo 
on tell-evision (surely his ideal 
medium) has quite blunted our re- 
actions to Vietnam and other particu- 
lar crimes; in fact, this “ every picture 
tells a story” style is too superficial, 
because it is not so much “ precise 
communication” as instant (and 
therefore evanescent) communication. 


As for reproductions of art not being 
valid: the quality of good (expensive) 
prints these days is excellent. They 
are not more inadequate than is a 
gramophone record of a not-ideal per- 
formance of a piece of music. Of 
course, the original is best, but to say 
that reproductions are useless and 
painting therefore separate from our 
everyday experience is airy theorising 
from a personal inadequacy. 


As for the Beatles, they revolutionised 
pop music; they “‘ might” do the same 
for our reactionary film industry. 
Indeed, they ‘“ might”, and they cer- 
tainly have enough money and 
enough pull to try, but no-one at the 
moment can maintain that their tech- 
nique is equal to making a home 
movie, let alone a film; and they can’t 
act, either. Their being experts in 
their own field gives them no special 
rights to our indulgence of them in 
any other—except that they have the 
money and the pull and, it seems, the 
vanity to ask for it. 

Jonn Roe, 

Ferndown, Dorset. 

See also page 10. 


God is retired ? 


If words mean anything, Peter Lums- 
den’s position (February 9) is radic- 
ally different from that of a fortnight 
previously. As he now puts it, he is 
emphasising an integral part of tradi- 
tional Catholic doctrine which regret- 
tably is played down by all sections of 
Christendom. Though he does this at 
the expense of other such sections, it 
is a useful adjustment of balance. 


He says, and no one who denies it is 
Catholic, that insofar as God became 
Man, God exists forever in mankind; 
but it is a non-sequitur then to state 
that God has no other autonomous 
existence. He says, again rightly, that 
the purpose of the Catholic Church 
was the freeing of mankind; redemp- 
tion was not a selfish personal- 
spiritual matter, but the liberation of 
the slaves and debtors. 

He says and rightly that if God 
appears ‘to obstruct the end of freeing 
mankind, we must thrust Him aside. 
But only a false conception of God 
makes God so appear to obstruct 
freedom. This is not to deny that He 
told us in the Incarnation you are a 
big boy now and you do not need 
Nobadaddy. 


Precisely the passage quoted by Peter 
Lumsden (John XVI, 7) answers his 
own main premise, “if I go not 
away’. Peter claims that from the 
Incarnation, God has had no other 
existence save in Man, but how then 
could He have gone away? 


The truth which Peter does state is 
that the Incarnation, besides carrying 
the promise of liberating man from 
mere divine justice and from his own 
heritage and the fetters he had for- 
merly forged for himself, also prom- 
ised man freedom from God Himself 
insofar as Man becomes God himself; 
but this, though it is redolent with 
dialectical materialist implications is 
in no sense an atheist statement. 
Laurens Otter, 

35 Natal Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


Peter Lumsden now seems to be say- 
ing that God existed once but exists 
no longer, In the words of the pro- 
phet: you can’t have it both ways. 

The Rev Andrew King, 

3 Burlington Avenue, Slough. 


The task for Christians today is to 
divert the attention of the Church 
from God to man. 

Peter Lumsden, 

23D South Villas, London NWI. 


RELUCTANT 
SERVICEMEN 


A report and proposals for reform by 
the National Council for Civil 
Liberties 

2s (postage 3d) or 21s dozen (post 
free). 

Housmans Bookshop, 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


On December 30, 1967, Amnesty International 
sent a Delegation to Greece for the purposes of 
(1) investigating the extent and implementa- 
tion of the amnesty for political prisoners 
announced on December 22, and (2) obtaining 
information concerning the economic and other 
conditions of dependents of political prisoners 
not released under the amnesty. While they 
were there the Delegation also investigated 
allegations that the Greek military regime is 
“practising the infliction of pain” (i.e. tor- 
ture) as an aid to interrogation. 

Despite the atmosphere of fear—especially 
among those who have been released and who 
can report how they have been tortured—and 
despite the extreme difficulties and time neces- 
sary in making contact, 16 people testified to 
the Delegation that they had been tortured. 

On the basis of first-hand evidence and oral 
testimony by professional people and relatives, 
the Delegation objectively states that torture 
is deliberately and officially used and is con- 
vinced that the use of torture is a widespread 
practice against Greek citizens suspected of 
active opposition to the Government. 

The following account presents in summary 
form the evidence that the Delegation took 
from the 16 people they saw who reported that 
they had been tortured, and from the 32 
people still in prison about whose cases they 
received second-hand evidence which they 
found convincing because it was in many cases 
corroborated. 


Torture in Greek jails 


A report by Amnesty International 


Organisations, Places, and Persons Engaged in 
Torture 

Torture as a deliberate practice is carried out by 
the Security Police (Asphalia) and the Military 
Police (Ethniki Stratiotiki Astinomia): The Delega- 
tion heard first-hand evidence that the Army and 
the Gendarmerie also carried out torture, but it 
was difficult to determine if these were isolated 
cases or standard procedure. 


Those whose names are most frequently men- 
tioned as directing and carrying out torture are: 
Inspector Lambrou, the Director of the Security 
Police Headquarters in Athens at Bouboulinas 
Street: and the following officers—Mallios, Baba- 
lis, Karapanayiotis, Kravaritis, Spanos, Yannico- 
poulos, all of the same office; Major Theophilo- 
yaiannakos of the Military Police located at the 
Dionysos Camp outside Athens. 


Others mentioned frequently were Zagouras at 
Dionysos, Lt Kapoglou, Director of Asphalia at 
Aigeleo, and Kouvas of the Asphalia in Pireus. 
The places where the most serious torture was 
reported in the Athens area are the Bouboulinas 
Asphalia, Military Hospital 401, and the Dionysos 
camp. 


Techniques of Torture 


A. Physical Torture 
J. The standard initial torture reported from 
every Asphalia station is 'the so-called falanga. The 
prisoner is tied to a bench and the soles of his 
feet are beaten with a stick or pipe. Between 
beatings the prisoner is usually made to run round 
the bench under a heavy rain of blows. We exam- 
ined the feet of a person who suffered this treat- 
ment four months before and his sole was covered 
with thick scar tissue. One prisoner now in Averoff 
rison had his foot broken under this torture. As 
he went without medical attention, the bones have 
not set properly and he is crippled. 
The next step in this method is to strike the 
.prisoner onthe sternum. Prisoners vomiting blood 
from. the lungs have generally undergone this 


treatment. Falanga ‘is almost always accompanied. 


by other. inflictions of pain on ‘the prisoner.: In 
general five or six men are engaged iin the torture 
of/one 'prisoner. Common methods accompanying 
falanga are: pouring water down the mouth.and 
nose while the’ prisoner is screaming from pain; 
putting, “Tide” soap in ‘the! eyes}; mouth, and 
nose; banging the head ona bench or on the 
floor; beating on other parts of the body; ete. 

2. Numerous'incidents of sexually-oriented torture 
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were reported. In the case of women, the tor- 
turers shove as many fingers as possible, or an 
object, into the vagina and twist and tear brutally. 
This is also done with the anus. A tube is inserted 
into the anus and water is driven into the prisoner 
under very high pressure. In the case of men, 
beating on the genitals with long, thin sandbags 
have frequently been reported. One trade unionist 
was beaten so much that a testicle was driven up 
into his body. 

3. Techniques of gagging are frequently reported. 
The throat is grasped in such a way that the 
windpipe is cut off, or a filthy rag (often soaked 
in urine) is shoved down the throat. Suffocation 
is prevented only at the last moment. 


4. Beating on the head with sandbags or beating 
the head against the wall or floor are standard 
procedure. Many cases of concussion have been 
reported. 


5. Beating naked flesh with wires knotted together 
into a whip. 

6. Prisoners have been hung up for long periods of 
time. Usually the wrists are tied behind the back 
and the prisoner is suspended from the wrists. 


7. Jumping on the stomach. 


8. Tearing out the hair from the head and from 
the pubic region. 

9. Rubbing pepper on sensitive areas of the body, 
such as the genitals, under-arms, eyes, nose, etc. 
10: Pulling out toe-nails and finger-nails. 


11. Different methods of inflicting burns, including 
putting out cigarettes on parts of the body. 


12. The use of electric shock. This is done at 
Military Hospital 401 and unconfirmed reports 
state that it is done at the Asphalia Station at 
Bouboulinas. 


Physical beatings by the Army and police as a 
method of initimidation and interrogation are 
general. Physical beating can be classified as, tor- 
ture if it is done in a systematic way. One man of 
over 60 contacted by the Delegation was beaten 
at regular intervals for more than 12 hours. He 
suffered broken ribs but reported that young 
people. were beaten steadily for periods of up to 


+ five days: Generally from four to six men beat a 


prisoner with their fists and kick with their booted 
feet, or use instruments such. as planks, pipes, 
canes, etc. ; 


At the Dionysos camp, which houses Greece’s 
elite soldiers, prisoners are made’ to run a gaunt- 
let. A reliable second-hand report from this camp 
is that a man literally had his eye knocked out of 
his head. The Amnesty International Delegation 


spoke with others who had broken ribs, noses, 


ear-drums,-ete.— ——— 
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consider that the non-physical methods were more 
difficult to bear. 


1. Certain prisoners are intentionally moved to 
cells within earshot of other prisoners who are 
being violently interrogated. This has caused a 
number of nervous break-downs. One informant 
said that listening to the cries of the others was 
worse than undergoing the torture; one wanted 
to run in and be beaten rather than listen to the 
sufferings of another. It is reported that Mikis 
Theodarakis, the composer, who was never physic- 
ally tortured, suffered a nervous collapse under 
this method. 


2. Conditions of detention in some places are 
particularly bad. One technige is to leave the 
prisoner in a tiny, dark celi without food, water 
or blankets, for some days. The cells at Dionysos, 
which are cut into the side of Mount Pendelli, 
have 10 centimetres of water in them ali the time. 
There is an iron bench in the cell. As prisoners 
held here are not allowed to go out of the cells, 
the water is filled with their own excrement. The 
cells in the basement of Bouboulinas used for 
solitary confinement are full of vermin. 


3. Threats to kill, maim, and rape. People who had 
been tortured were often told that it would be 
repeated at a certain hour in the night, and were 
kept in constant terror by threats that they would 
have to undergo again what they had just 
experienced. 

4. Stripping prisoners naked is particularly effec- 
tive in Greece, where the association of nakedness 
with shame is very strong in the culture. 

5. Mock-executions were frequently reported. The 
prisoner faces a firing-squad, is blind-folded, and 
the rifles are fired. Some prisoners experienced 
this more than once. It is often done at Kesaryni, 
in the place where war-time executions took place. 
Signing “Declaration” is considered by many to be 
the most inhuman technique of the regime. Com- 
pulsion to sign a paper denouncing parents, wife 
or political beliefs particularly affects a person of 
highly developed conscience and ideals. This is 
used in a deliberate way to break down the spirit 
of the prisoner. The expert in these matters is 
Mr Tournas, promoted to be Director of Greek 
Prisons under the regime. He begins by getting 
the prisoner to sign something innocuous, then 
tears up the paper, and makes the prisoner re- 
nounce more and more that he holds sacred. 

The Delegation interviewed people who had 
signed under this pressure, and all were in some 
sense broken. One particularly moving case was 
that of an old man who signed in order to be free 
to see his daughter who was dying of cancer. She 
died before he was released and he has had a 
nervous breakdown. 

The Security Police and the Military Police are 
unrestricted today in Greece. Since, in Mr Patta- 
kos’s words, “the laws sleep”, the police may 
arrest anyone, in-any place, at any time, with no 
obligation to charge him or inform anyone of his 
arrest. Believing that their own position is 


threatened by opposition to the Government, they 
have reacted brutally to those engaged in opposi- 
tion. Those who have particularly suffered at the 
hands of the security forces are the young people, 
those who are not known abroad, and those be- 
lieved to be of the Left. 
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Racist ban 


The nation’s in a mess, the world’s 
going to hell—quick, pick on a minor- 
ity and put the boot in. This time it’s 
Asians, and the boots belong to Dun- 
can Sandys and Co on the one side, 
and to his opposite numbers in East 
Africa on the other. 


Gimmicks like Backing Britain (and 
Backing Kenya for all I know) fade 
and decay. Good old-fashioned racism 
never fails. 


You might have thought they’d be 
flattered that some people still want 
to come to Britain. But no; instead we 
have tragi-comic manhunts for Pakis- 
tanis with sand on their shoes, and 
the austere Enoch Powell urging new 
laws to prevent immigrants (coloured 
immigrants that is) bringing in their 
families. 

But where | straightforward  old- 
fashioned racism is really brought out 
is in the extraordinary fuss being 
made about the existence of a rela- 
tively small community of Asians in 
East Africa who are full British citi- 
zens: some of whom are coming here 
to escape from racial discrimination. 


Now normally racism is camouflaged 
by all kinds of other issues. Difficul- 
ties of assimiliation, language difficul- 
ties, and so on and so on. These can 
be real difficulties, obviously, and it 
is quite possible to conceive of situa- 
tions where they could justify some 
form of restriction (which is not to 
say that the form and scale of restric- 
tions that have been adopted in this 
country are justifiable). 


But these kinds of difficulties just do 
not arise in this case. We aren’t talk- 
ing about newcomers from tiny 
villages in the depths of Pakistan, or 
for that matter, in the heart of Conne- 
mara. We are talking for the most 
part about skilled, prosperous, English 
speaking, middle class entrepreneurs. 
In fact, the only reason why anybody 


In the balance 


Let’s again start with the facts. The 
Peace News Annual Appeal wanted 
£4,000 to bridge the gap between ex- 
penditure and income on our 1967/8 
activities. When our financial year 
ended last Friday £1,400 had been 
received. Until accounts are audited 
we shall not know the exact position. 
But beyond any doubt there will be a 
heavy loss. 


But there are consolations. We re- 
ceived nearly another £400 on Mon- 
day morning, and contributions are 
still rolling in on a generous scale. 
The cash received has pulled our bank 
balance out of the red. We are paying 
the biils and, incidentally, we beg 
everyone who owes us subscriptions, 
book, Christmas card or advertise- 
ment payments to please send them 
quickly. 

How does the future for Peace News 
now look? My hunch (and the audited 
accounts may prove me over-optimis- 
tic) is that £2,000 will keep us out of 
trouble until mid-Summer. Beyond 
that depends on how much support 
ae can give us between now and 

en. 


But we still have not reached the 
£2,000 mark. There are several 
thousand readers whose intention to 
help us must be there. But they still 
have to match the thought with 
action. 


As one of the hundreds of marvellous 
letters we’ve received puts it, “I’ve 
decided its time to stop thinking 
either that other folks’ contributions 
will provide enough, or that my small 
contribution won’t make a difference. 
HERE IT IS”. 


If you haven’t written yet, don’t feel 
bad about it, just send in all you can 


afford right now. 
HARRY MISTER 


on refugees? 


could possibly object to them is their 
colour. The fact that nobody’s made 
any fuss about all the white settlers 
from East Africa who’ve been filter- 
ing back over the past few years 
(when they didn’t move down to 
Rhodesia or South Africa) demon- 
strates that. 


But when some whisky-sodden White 
Kenyan comes to Britain it’s a case of 
welcome kith and kin. When it’s a 
hard-working grocer whose grand- 
father came from Bengal, it’s an 
anomaly and a loophole that ought to 
be blocked up, even though they 
enter as full British citizens. 

a 


OBITUARY! 


“An undertaking by the British 
government is at stake and must not 
be discarded just because it has be- 
come inconvenient,” says Tuesday’s 
Times leader on the subject. Impres- 
sive style, naive content, but the 
sentiments are right. 


Can a so-called Labour government 
really be going to turn a couple of 
hundred thousand unoffending British 
citizens into stateless persons on 
purely racist grounds? Rhetorical 
pause, broken by an unmistakable 
“Yes”. Parliamentary leprosy is 
catching. 

Kevin McGratH 


Sydney Silverman 


Sydney Silverman, Labour MP for 
Nelson and Colne who died last week- 
end, began to be a rebel during World 
War I. He was court-martialled and 
jailed for refusing to be conscripted. 
He became a Member of Parliament in 
1935 and remained a backbencher 
from that day to the day he died. That 
was not surprising, for he backed 
every cause that was unpopular with 
the powers-that-be. 

He was a ‘“Bevanite”, he opposed 
German rearmament, he was against 
the bomb and a unilateralist. He sat 
for some time on CND’s Executive 
and Council. I do not think he ever 
missed an Easter March. He remained 
a sponsor of CND. He was the only 
MP to attend the famous Moscow 
Congress in 1962. There he signed the 
minority statement. I just don’t know 
whether he attended the equally 
famous demonstration in Red Square. 
I suspect he was there. 

His major achievement was of course 
the abolition of capital punishment. 
Some months after the establishment 
of the National Committee for Aboli- 
tion, he tabled his private Bill. He 
fought it through the House of Com- 
mons, and lost it in the Lords, when 
the halt and the lame and the blind 
turned up to vote it out. 

He then fought, clause by clause, the 
Homicide Bill, introduced as a diver- 
sion by the Conservative Government. 
In this, his knowledge of parliament- 
ary procedure was of tremendous help 
and the campaign in the Commons 
was magnificently well-organised. The 
abolitionists had their own whips, of 
all parties (at one time about 40 
Tory MPs supported him—while about 
six Labour MPs opposed him). 


In 1965 he came back to the attack 
and again introduced a Bill to abolish 
hanging. This time he was successful. 
His longest and greatest battle was 
won, 
One of my last memories of Sydney 
dates back to 1966. The bombing of 
Hanoi had worsened, and together 
with Richard Gott, John Gittings, and 
Bill Wedderburn, I went down to the 
House of Commons to demand action. 
We stood in the Lobby and grabbed 
every Left MP who came out. One of 
them was Sydney. Richard, in a fury 
of impatience, told Sydney that in 
order to get a debate or some action 
he ought to pick up the mace and run 
out with it. Sydney was furious. 
Though he abstained with 31 others 
in the Debate that followed, he re- 
mained furious about the incident for 
months. Maybe it was a little out- 
rageous, After all, the mace must be 
bigger than Sydney. 
Like Konni Zilliacus, who died not 
long ago, he must have found the 
Labour Governments of 64/65 and 65 
on infinitely depressing. But he had 
been too long in the Labour Party and 
too long in the Left to contemplate 
any other form of opposition or any 
other means to attain his goals. 

Pecey Durr 


Muriel Lester 


Muriel Lester, friend of Gandhi and 
George Lansbury, and a lifelong 
worker for peace and against poverty 
and oppression, died at her home in 
Epping Forest on Sunday. An appre- 
ciation by Patrick Figgis will appear 
in next week’s Peace News. 


Stop lecturing those who are bearing the burden and making the sacrifice. 
~Rt. Hon. Marginally Worse, 11 February 1968 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


“Tear-gas riots stop Test” blared 
identical headlines on several of Tues- 
day’s papers. In my fever, my Pavlov- 
ian pacifist reaction immediately 
assumed that the unannounced 
letting-off of a nucjear device had 
been—unprecedented event—actually 
prevented by a _ demonstration. 
Eagerly I read on. Alas, it was only 
cricket. . 
I’m no supporter of the currently 
popular sport of Wilson-baiting. 
Naturally I’ve many criticisms of him, 
both as a politician (where I'm in- 
clined to make allowances for my total 
disillusionment with politicians to the 
point at which I find myself crediting 
im with doing an impossible and 
devastatingly misguided job rather 
well) and as a man. But most of the 
abuse to which he is subjected is both 
ignorant and vindictive, blaming him 
and his measures as a scapegoat for 
the very situations they are aimed 
(successfully or otherwise) at correct- 
ing. Needless to say, it is also mostly 
reactionary. 
Having said which, I still feel it worth 
remarking the amazing similarity of 
Harold Wilson and Ray Gunter to the 
notorious class-traitorous pigs, Napo- 
leon and Snowball, in the cartoon 
version of Animal Farm, which turned 
up on TV on Monday. Unconsciously 
prophetic? “We are ‘the masters 
now! ” Yes, but who’s we? 

* . OK -* 
“Vagueness about what is to be 
achieved together with certainty over 
what is to be attacked has remained 
the hallmark of the Cuban Revolution 
throughout.” This observation comes 
from a splendidly informative article 
comparing and contrasting the Cuban 
and Mexican Revolutions, in the cur- 
rent edition of the quarterly Circuit 
(2s 6d from good bookshops or 108 
Burnley Road, London N10). I quote 
it—with some relish—because it 
seems to embody an excellent maxim 
for pacifists, who are rather noted for 
being infuriatingly explicit about what 
is 'to be achieved, while ‘their notions 
about what is to be done (‘and by and 
to what or whom) tend never to get 
beyond the symbolic. (I refer—and 
speak—to those who have never done 
anything more revolutionary ‘than 
hamper ‘the ‘traffic in Whitehall, and I 
would prefer not ‘to be bombarded 
with healthy exceptions, all of whom I 
salute.) Paradoxically, these same 
pacifists are fond—inordinately so if 
they use it to excuse inactivity—of 
the axiom “the end does not justify 
the means”; and 'the corollary both 
to this and 'to the quotation above is 
that the means characterise the ends. 
To which one might add the rider, 
“No means: no ends.” 

* * * 


One way of tackling the divorce prob- 


1 lem would be to discourage people 


from getting married in the first 
place; preferably by making marriage 
as difficult to get into as it is to get 
out of. ’m happy to report that a step 
in this direction is already, so to 
speak, afoot. The Registrar-General 
is planning to up the cost of marriage 
certificates from 3s 9d to 5s or, when 
supplied by your more expensive 
superintendant registrar, to 8s. 
Special licences will go up from 
£2 6s 6d to £4, and the fee for enter- 
ing a notice of marriage—payable by 
all couples perverse enough to insist 
on getting married outside the Church 
of England—will rise by 2334%: from 
1s 6d to 5s. 

However, I suspect discouragement 
isn’t uppermost in the Registrar- 
General’s mind, since he’s similarly 


" -increasing the cost of those involun- 


tary actions, being born and dying. I 
suppose it’s all part of what they 
mean by the cost of living. 


] 
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CUB 


ADRIAN MITCHELL 


In Cuba the Cultural Congress of Havana ended 
on January 11. This was “ A Meeting of Intel- 
lectuals from All the World on Problems of 
Asia, Afriea, and Latin America’. Several 
people went from Britain, including Mervyn 
Jones, Adrian Mitchell, Arnold Wesker, Eric 
Hobsbawm, and Alexander Cockburn. Here 
we print Adrian Mitchell’s reactions to Cuba, 
and an account of the Congress by an Ameri- 
can writer, Todd Gitlin. 


Three poems/slogans 


I write slowly and think slowly and it will be 
some time before I can organise my thoughts 
about the three weeks I’ve just spent in Cuba. 
It’s not that I’m confused about Cuba. It’s not 
confusing to be in a society which has a num- 
ber of short-term and long-term purposes, and 
the better I understand the Cuban Revolution 
the more I support it. But to come back to this 
suicidal England is confusing. All I can offer 
at the moment are three short poems. Or ex- 
tended slogans if you prefer it. 


Gossip column 


Mrs Sinjohn Smackers down on the beauty 
farm on a diet of peasant-juice and dungeon 
sweepings feels a small, star-shaped pain in 
her palatial stomach as she worries whether 
god is dead. 


Horace Grindmate contemplates whether his 
mortgaged artistic talent can better be served 
by an advertising campaign for gold-plated 
broad beans or by a magazine devoted to the 
pornography of Rolls Royce engines. 


Sir Thomas Margarine, as he invents Follicle 
Gas, which turns hair into snakes, considers 
an indiscretion with both his laboratory 
assistants. : 


Somewhere in South America, an old woman 
gives five onions to a quiet man with a knap- 
sack who smells of two months in the moun- 
tains. 


Flag day—but not for 
the revolution 


Hunger scrapes the inside out of the human 
belly. 

Your charity small change clanks into the tin 

And makes no real change. 

They are not slot machines for your spare 
pennies 

Although you can read your own gross weight 

Scrawled across their faces. 

The razors of hunger slash and slash and slash 
their skin 

And all your fat pity helps no one but yourself. 


How to kill Cuba 


You must burn the people first. 

Then the grass and trees, then the stones. 

You must cut the island out of all the maps, 

The history books, out of the old newspapers, 

Even the newspapers which hated Cuba, 

And burn all these, and burn 

The paintings, poems and photographs and 
films 

And when you have burnt all these 

You must bury the ashes 

You must guard the grave 


And even then 

Cuba will only be dead like Che Guevara— 
Technically dead, that’s all, 

Technically dead. 


Footnote 


“Flag Day” isn’t, obviously, about Cuba. 
Cubans don’t starve. They ration their food. 
And so, while anyone is starving anywhere, 
should we. Until an economist can explode the 
idea, I believe that an international food 
rationing system should be attempted. Then 
we would see which countries give a damn 
about the Third World. 


TODD GITLIN 
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Vigntier than the sword 
(but the machine gun...?) 


“Reach for the book: it is a weapon.” 
—Bertolt Brecht 


“ [We reject] the easy attitude of those who, 
whenever they hear somebady talking about 
guns, they pull out their culture.” 

—Roberto Fernandez Retamar, Cuban poet 


The main and decisive fact about the Cultural 
Congress of Havana, January 4-11, is that it 
happened in Cuba. ‘““A Meeting of Intellectuals 
from All the World on Problems of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America” sounded to me at first like 
something slightly more exciting than last week’s 
New Statesman. 


In advance, the Cuban Council of Culture had 
advertised an all-star cast (Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Graham Greene, Tony Richardson) and a support- 
ing cast of hundreds; in fact most of the lumin- 
aries failed to appear, a fact greatly pleasing to 
the American press, but which lent the Congress 
a vivid informality that might otherwise have been 
lost in the spotlights. To some of our effete intel- 
lectuals the Congress from a distance might have 
seemed another ritual rhetorical bull-session. 
(“Leftist Parley in Cuba Closes With Call for 
‘Armed Struggle ’,” clucked the New York Times.) 


Predictably, ‘they underestimate 'the Cubans, who 
did not spend great volumes of scarce foreign 
exchange, expend tankfulls of otherwise rationed 
gasoline, reserve the ex-Hilton Havana Libre 
Hotel, merely to put on a propaganda show. 
President Dosticos and Fidel Castro did not give 
the opening and closing speeches for nothing. 
The Cubans have plenty to show: Cuba ‘itself, the 
socialist man-in-the-street, these sharpest and 
most forceful arguments for the liberating spirit 
of revolution in the Third World. They expected 
more from ‘the intellectuals, ‘though, than left- 
wing Oohs and Aahs. 


Four hundred and seventy intellectuals, from 70 
countries, came to read papers and to join ‘the 
central lissues of the time in large ‘but decorously 
democratic sessions. The major delegations were 
Latin American (139) and Western European 
(171). The Cubans, despite the depth of national 
interest in the event, anticipating charges of 
stacking and with the graciousness of serious 
hosts, intentionally limited ‘their own representa- 
tion ‘to 64. The spirit of the Congress, its comba- 
tive mood, were tributes to one of the smallest 
delegations: ‘the ‘two representatives of the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam. 


That spirit could not be anything but fierce, given 
the commitments of intellectuals in most of the 
world. Hardly anyone at the Congress any longer 
confused gestures of dissent with allegiance to 
revolutionary movements. Cuba’s example is not 
unknown to them. The American war in Vietnam 
hangs over the intellectuals of Western Europe 
like a hail-storm, driving them out of the open 
spaces of neutrality. In Africa the man of the 
moment for intellectuals is Frantz Fanon, poet- 
theorist of the assault on colonialism and psychi- 
atrist to Algerian independence. And in Latin 
America the intellectuals of the age are not the 
novelists and Marxist theoreticians, appreciated 
as they are, not poets like Neruda and muralists 
like Siqueiros, but men who have given life and 
liberty in remote Latin American valleys in the 
names of illiterate Indian peasants: Che Guevara, 
his life and death of equally unparalleled reputa- 
tion and meaning; and Regis Debray, beginning to 
build the strategy of armed struggle now synony- 
mous with his name throughout half the world. 


Underdevelopers 


For all the delegates—possibly excepting the 
rather stolid, lackluster, more-or-less official 
Eastern Europeans—Che’s assassination last 
October condensed all the classic elements of the 
thinking man. They wept at his death, but they 
came not to mourn, but some to celebrate, others 
to organise, his example. His death summarised 
for them the central enemy of cultural, indeed 
any humane, possibilities in ‘the “ under- 
developed ” world—imperial American power— 
just as the unimaginably brilliant artistic life of 
Cuba held out to them the promise of societies in 
which their contributions are woven into national 
life and do not merely decorate life from the cold 
outside. 

For some of the Cuban hosts, the universal brand- 
ing of American imperialism was a surprise. They 
had not expected such a widespread, unchallenged 
appreciation of ‘the cultural ‘toll taken by ‘imperial 
penetration: the defilement of indigenous cultures; 
the distortion of education forms; the destruction 
of native language or its confinement in oppressed 
enclaves (the South African “ bantustans”’); the 
commercialisation of the mass through the cul- 
tural apparatus of the West; all this beside the 
distortion and dampening of economic potential, 
the soaking of native resources, all the interwoven 
subjections now commonly compressed into the 


continued on page 8 
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Bill Hillier has been a regular contributor to Peace News since the out- 
break of Jewish-Arab hostilities last year. In this first article (the second 
part will follow next week) he takes three recently published books on 
last year’s six-day war as a starting point for demonstrating that “ in- 
stant histories ” of significant events tend to create “a false conscious- 
ness of the past which either is manipulated by ruling groups or achieves 
a dangerous momentum of its own, itself becoming a key factor influenc- 
ing future events’. Mr Hillier’s excellent pamphlet “Israel and Pales- 
tine ” is published by Housmans this week to coincide with this two-part 


series. 


Israel and the Arab World: The Crisis 
of 1967, by Michael Howard and 
Robert Hunter (Institute of Strate- 
gic Studies, Adelphi Papers No 41, 


S). 
The Six Day War, by R. S. and W. S. 
Churchill (Heinemann/Penguin, 


5S). 
The Middle East Crisis: A Personal 
Interpretation, by John Glubb (Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 3s 6d). 


The 1967 war between Israel and the 
Arab states is no exception to the 
general rule that, for the historian, 
the most intractable problems are 
those of causality. It erupted at a time 
when all but a few commentators 
were predicting another 10 or 20 
years of peace in the Middle East, by 
which time much of the steam would 
have gone out of the conflict, and a 
tenuous coexistence would have been 
established. 


Depending on emotional or political 
positions, explanations for this sud- 
den turn-about vary from personal 
vendettas on the part of national 
leaders to global theories of class con- 
flict. None of these approximations is 
of course acceptable to anyone inter- 
ested in exact causes. Individual 
leaders today can rarely act outside 
the context of the social and political 
pressures which support or confront 
them; and even the best historical 
theories, like those of sociology or 
psychology, can at best merely ex- 
plain the general conditions under 
which ‘certain kinds of events are 
probable; only rarely can they predict 
the local conditions which actually 
shape events. 

In spite of the difficulties in establish- 
ing exact causes, there is, by a curi- 
ous double-think, a widespread 
assumption that lessons can _ be 
learned from history, and that these 
lessons ought to be the guiding lights 
for the future. In essence all foreign 
policies are justified in terms of past 
experience. As a result, the interpre- 
tations put on events are often in the 
long run more important than the 
events themselves. Over-simplified, 
black-and-white accounts enter the 
popular mythology of international 
relations (Munich, Cuba, etc) and a 
false consciousness of the past is 
created, which either is manipulated 
by ruling groups, or achieves a dan- 
gerous momentum of its own, itself 
becoming a key factor influencing 


An invaluable and short history of 
the growth of Arab and Jewish 
nationalisms 


Israel and 
Palestine 


by Bill Hillier 
Foreword by 


James Cameron 


who says “. . . admirably succinct 
and comprehensible . . . he presents 
the dilemma, and proposes an 
answer.” 


OUT THIS WEEK 

2s 6d (post 5d) 
Housmans- London 
jointly with 


Consultative Committee of Peace 
Organisations 
Rete eee 


future events. The modern tendency 
for “instant histories” of significant 
events compounds this danger. 


Because of its drama, and its David 
and Goliath overtones, the events of 
June 1967 have already infiltrated 
the half-articulated mythologies of 
war. As the first successful use of 
force since Dien Bien Phu, it is juxta- 
posed to the passivity of the Jews in 
the face of the Nazi threat, which led 
to the most complete massacre in 
recorded history, and challenges the 
view that a peaceful settlement of 
political conflicts is always more prac- 
tical than a military one. 


Though this apparent historical ‘ les- 
son” is based on an over-simplified 
and incomplete account of the causes 
of the war, its romantic attractions 
make it a dangerous one for the pro- 
ponents of peace. For the peoples 
actually concerned in the conflict the 
romantic interpretations are even 
more dangerous. For the Arabs to be- 
lieve that the war was the result of a 
deeply-laid plot of Zionist expansion- 
ism, or an imperialist manoeuvre, 
menaces the future peace no less than 
for the Israelis to insist that the war 
was simply the latest Arab attempt 
to annihilate them. 


Romances 


None of the “instant histories” of 
the war that have so far appeared 
will do much to reduce the dangers of 
learning the wrong lessons from the 
war. The two most widely read 
accounts (the Churchill paperback 
and the ISS study) are by their own 
admission largely based on_ Israeli 
source material, and make little effort 
to disguise their enthusiasm for the 
Israeli military machine. The war is 
set at one remove from reality by 
accounts of battles which omit des- 
criptions of the carnage and the mas- 
sive casualties on the Arab side. 
Political objectivity towards the con- 
fused complexity of the events lead- 
ing to the war is eventually sacrificed 
to the need to present an emotionally 
satisfying account complete with 
heroes, villains, and clowns. 


Even more seriously, all the accounts 


. leave unanswered the central ques- 


tions regarding the actual intentions 
of the two sides in the initial weeks 
before the war, or answered in such a 
way as to leave contradictions and 
inconsistencies. The result is an over- 
simplified view of Arab intentions and 
an over-optimistic view of Israeli in- 
tentions, which support rather than 
challenge the romances of the myth- 
makers. 


I do not believe that it is yet possible 
to put together a completely accurate 
account of the factors which caused 
the sudden escalation from hostility 
to war in May and June of 1967. I do 
believe that the essential job of dis- 
mantling some of the more dangerous 
myths (partieularly those which lay 
all the blame on one side or the other, 
or on the US or USSR) can be accom- 
plished by relating the events leading 
to the war to their full context in 
Middle Eastern and world politics. I 
believe that this will suggest the dis- 


Bill Hillier 


THE WAR 
NOBODY WANTED 


Instant history and the six-day war 


turbing conclusion that neither side 
wanted to fight at that time, but that 
the war was the inexorable result of 
the internal policies and propaganda 
on both sides. Once certain decisions 
had been taken the chain of events 
leading to war could not be broken. 


Mobilisation 


To recapitulate the sequence of events 
briefly: in Spring 1966 a militant left 
wing regime took over in Syria; bor- 
der incidents and sabotage raids 
multiplied. On November 13 Israelis 
caried out a major “ retaliation ” raid 
against Suma (a village in Jordan) 
with the ostensible motive of deter- 
ring infiltrators. On April 7, 1967, the 
Israelis shot down six Syrian fighters 
and swooped over Damascus. Several 
times in late April and early May 
Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol threat- 
ened a major military action against 
Syria without specifying what it would 
be. On May 10 the Israel Chief of Staff 
General Rabin threatened to march 
on Damascus. On May 18 the United 
Nations Emergency Force withdrew 
from Sinai at Nasser’s request. On 
May 22 Nasser announced that the 
Straits of Tiran were Egyptian terri- 


Refugees entering Israeli-occupied 
areas of Jordan across the Allenby 
Bridge. 


torial waters and, as such, closed to 
Israeli shipping and “strategic” 
materials on their way to the Israeli 
port of Eilat. On June 5, after much 
diplomatic coming and going, Israel 
launched her pre-emptive attack. 


This gives rise to three major ques- 
tions so far unanswered: Was there 
substance in the Israeli threats against 
Syria? Was Nasser spoiling for war, 
or was he attempting a huge diplo- 
matic bluff? Could the sequence of 
events that led to the war have been 
broken at any stage, and by whom? 


Only Glubb, in the briefest and least 
substantiated account of the three, 
attempts a theory to cover all the 
points. He regards the whole thing as 
the result of Russian manipulation 
with the object of increasing their in- 
fluence in the Middle East. Though 
the theory is neither well argued nor 
well documented it should not be dis- 
carded out of hand, because the great- 
est problem of all is to explain why 
the Russians warned Nasser of a mas- 
sive Israeli troop build-up on the 
Syrian border when no such thing 
had occurred. According to Glubb the 
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Russians engineered a crisis for two 
reasons—(1) to alienate the US and 
Great Britain from the Arabs by get- 
ting them to side unequivocally with 
Israel, and (2) to humiliate the 
Egyptians and Syrians militarily, thus 
forcing them into complete depend- 
ence on Russia. 


The theory of Russian provocation in 
a modified form is backed up by no 
less an authority than the late Isaac 
Deutscher. He accepts that Russian 
misinformation initially precipitated 
the crisis, primarily to put pressure 
on the Americans over Vietnam, and 
he thinks that they panicked when 
they saw the situation getting out of 
hand. If this is true then the Russians 
made a number of almost incredible 
miscalculations: that the situation 
could be controlled by the major 
powers; that the unanimous opinion 
of military experts that a rapid 
Israeli victory in a hot war was a 
logistical certainty was wrong; that 
the Arabs could forget their differ- 
ences and present a united front 
against Israel; and so on. 


Whatever the truth about the original 
source of the mobilisation scare, it is 
quite clear that well before the war 
broke out the Russians were making 
desperate efforts to stop it. Indeed it 
is now reported from Egypt that on 
June 4 Nasser ordered a pre-emptive 
strike against Israel which was re- 
voked only at the insistence of Mos- 
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Dave Shipper 
PUZZLE CORNER 


The Rhodesian Iron and Steel Com- 
mision is a body popularly known as 
RISCO. It was established in 1942, the 
intention being that the British 
colony could supply its own iron and 
Steel needs from local sources. The 
RISCO works at Redcliff, near the 
gold-mining town of Que Que, was 
soon producing 30,000 tons per year, 
but the Commission suffered severe 
difficulties due to high costs of pro- 
duction and the restricted market. 
Continued difficulties led to a take- 
over in 1957 by a group of industrial- 
ists, and among the present share- 
holders are firms like Tanganyika 
Concessions, the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration, Messina Transvaal, The 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, and of 
course, the Rhodesian rebel “ govern- 
ment” (by the grace of Harold)... 
and Stewart & Lloyds... and Lanca- 
shire Steel. 

In March our gracious’ sovereign 
Queen Elizabeth the Second of Eng- 
land (and First of Scotland) gave the 
Royal Assent to the Labour Govern- 
ment’s steel nationalisation bill, and 
both Stewart & Lloyds and Lancashire 
Steel are on the list for nationalisa- 
tion. Presuming that the proposed 
legislation will cover overseas invest- 
ments, what will happen? 

Stewart & Lloyds (Rhodesia) are a 
subsidiary of Stewart & Lloyds (South 
Africa) in which Stewart & Lloyds 
(Britain) have definite interests. So 
that it would seem that a governmen- 
tal acquisition of Lancashire Steel and 
Stewart & Lloyds might see both 
Harold Wilson and Ian Smith on the 
RISCO board of directors, and en- 
gaged in policy discussion at annual 
general meetings. 

Of course, the rebellious Mr Smith 
might once more thumb his nose at 
the pacific Mr Wilson and prevent 
him, or his representatives, from 
attending RISCO meetings. Worse 
still, he might denationalise our hard- 
earned shares, or (horrible thought) 
renationalise them on behalf of the 
Rhodesian (de facto, if not de jure) 
government. ; 

What would Mr Wilson do then? Send 
a contingent of Boy Scouts to protect 
our “ property ” (he has promised not 
to send nasty soldiers)? Challenge the 
validity of Mr Smith’s actions in the 
“neutral” (de jure, but not de facto) 
Rhodesian courts? Or pass another 
bill, nationalising Ian Smith? We will 
just have to wait and see: but the 
action may be farce rather than 
drama. 


cow. The theory of Russian provoca- 
tion is not therefore enough in itself 
to account for the war. How then are 
the crucial questions about Arab and 
Israeli intentions to be answered? 


First, how real was the Israeli threat 
to attack Syria? The question has two 
aspects: was the threat real?—and if 
so, what kind of action was intended? 
It seems well established that the 
Russian story of an Israeli ground 
mobilisation near the Syrian border 
was false. The UN observers denied it. 
The Israelis tried to persuade the 
Russian Ambassador to tour the area. 
More significantly, Nasser himself 
later ascribed the information to Rus- 
sian sources without saying that this 
had been verified by Arab intelligence. 
If Nasser still thought the information 
true, it seems unlikely that he would 
have admitted complete dependence 
on Russian intelligence. It suggests 
that he was blaming the Russians for 
information which he now doubted 
himself. 


Turning point 


The absence of ground mobilisation 
does not, however, eliminate the 
question of a threat to Syria. One 
simple question must be asked: could 
the Israelis conceivably have been 
making an empty threat? The answer 
must be that it would be very surpris- 
ing if it was so, and out of character 
with Israeli policy over the previous 
20 years. Israeli defence has always 
been based on the concept of “ active 
defence ”; that is to say, massive puni- 
tive raids into Arab territory when- 
ever a particular situation seemed to 
be getting out of hand. The raid on 
the Jordanian village and the air 
battle over Syria were both recent 
examples of this policy. Suez was 
another example. The effectiveness of 
Israeli policy tn fact lies in the 
credibility of her threats. To issue 
empty threats would undermine that 
credibility and hand the Arabs a real 
psychological advantage. 


The current theory in Israel is that 
the threat was real, but was most 
likely to have taken the form of a 
large-scale aerial attack—sufficient to 
discredit the Syrian regime and dis- 
courage further militancy, but not 
such as to provoke a full-scale war 
with all the Arab states. This is worth 
looking at. A ground operation against 
Syria would involve sending troops 
up the steep slopes of the Golan 
Heights into fortified positions 10 
miles deep. Having established com- 
fortable air supremacy on April 7, on 
the other hand, the Israelis could 
expect to establish a potent fait 
accompli by means of an air attack 
with the maximum speed and the 
minimum danger of forcing the other 
Arabs states to react. 


Whether or not Nasser made these 
calculations is hard to say, but it is 
clear that there were good grounds 
for Nasser to believe in the reality of 
the threats, and no justification at all 
for discounting them. It must be 
accepted that from early May on- 
wards Naser’s actions were those of a 
man who believed that a_ threat 
existed. 


Was Nasser spoiling for war and ex- 
pecting to fight? The ISS study con- 
cludes that he. was, and rests its case 
heavily on a speech by Mohammed 
Heikal, Nasser’s right hand man, on 
May 24. (Nasser also made a similar 
speech to Arab Union leaders, but this 
is not quoted.) Heikal argued that the 
closure of the Straits of Tiran would 
inevitably provoke an Israeli attack, 


not because of the economic conse- © 


quences, but because Israel, whose 
whole policy in the Middle East had 


been based on a series of faits accom- » 
plis, could not tolerate the first suc- - 


cessful Arab fait accompli against her- 
self. It would look too much like the 
psychological turning point in the 


A two-man tank in position along 
the explosive United Arab Repub- 
lic-Israeli borders last May. 


relations between Israel and her 
neighbours. The ISS study goes on to 
argue that the closing of the Straits 
was the first move in the war, and 
puts the blame squarely on Arab pub- 
lic opinion. 

Heikal’s argument is a very precise 
calculation of the Israeli state of 
mind, but it is not conclusive evidence 
of Nasser’s wish to fight. At most, it 
shows that the Egyptians were aware 
that by that time there was no way 
out. Bearing in mind that it would 
have been devastating for Nasser to 
admit that he was unprepared for an 
Israeli attack, it is surprising that in 
October, in answer to a press question 
as to his readiness, he only said: “In 
that we were ready for all eventuali- 
ties, we were ready for this event- 
uality.” This suggests that whatever 
the situation at the end of May, in the 
earlier stages of the crisis he was not 
prepared for war. 


The theory that Nasser was spoiling 
for war all along encounters even 
more serious contradictions. In the 
first place it has been clear for years 
that Nasser’s policy was to avoid open 
war with Israel, at least until the 
Arabs were strong and united enough 
to win. This is why he accepted the 
UN force on his territory even though 
the Israelis refused to reciprocate. 
There are several examples of poten- 
tial crisis situations—for example, 
over the Jordan Waters scheme— 
when Nasser had refused to be drawn 
into a dangerous situation. When the 
crisis erupted the only elements in 
his Army with useful fighting experi- 
ence were bogged down in the Yemen. 
In Sinai, in spite of all the military 
material, he was virtually unprepared. 
The main function of the Egyptian 
Army was an internal one—to 
stabilise -Nasser’s dictatorship. Its 
officers, the most powerful single 
class in Egypt, were kept loyal (and 
inefficient) by means of handouts and 
sinecures. 


Three-sided 


Contrary to the line put out for inter- 
national cosumption, the view that 
Nasser was not prepared for war has 
a good deal of currency among Israeli 
leaders. It is worth quoting an inter- 
view with General Rabin himself, 
published on June 12 in the Israeli 
Army newspaper: 

Q: “Prior to the recent tensions 


starting on May 15, our general 
assumption was that Nasser was un- 
prepared and would not dare to 
pick a fight with Israel. At one 
stage it looked as though the actions 
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of the Egyptians in Sinai and the 
Straits of Tiran had undermined 
this assumption. Would it be true to 
say that the decisive victory of the 
Israeli Defence Forces have vindi- 
cated the previous assumption by 
assigning to Nasser’s acts their true 
meaning, namely, that they were 
acts which ran counter to his own 
interests, and constituted a fatal 
error? 
RABIN: “ Our assumption was that 
Nasser would choose to fight Israel 
at a time which suited him militarily 
and politically. A number of argu- 
ments support this. He was involved 
in the Yemen; he said recently that 
he would not be dragged into a war 
with Israel because of a Syrian 
tractor. And yet things turned out 
as they did. One must remember 
that Nasser’s actions in the past 
have not always been the resuit of 
logical calculations. He was dragged 
into the union with Syria which 
founded the UAR. He was largely 
dragged into the war in Yemen. 
The same is certainly true of the 
recent war. The proof lies both in 
his speeches and in the well-known 
events leading to ‘the war. He 
meant to concentrate force as a 
threatening gesture in order to save 
his prestige as the “big brother ” 
of the Arab states. The movement 
of troops, and the complication of 
the UNEF, created a situation that 
he had not planned for, especially 
with regard to the Straits of Tiran. 
Again, this new unforeseen situa- 
tion forced him to the next move, 
and finally to the move that led to 
war. Now our basic assumption, that 
he was unprepared for war, has 
proved itself.” 


No one could accuse Rabin of being 
pro-Nasser, yet here he is apparently 
exonerating Nasser from malicious 
intent, and instead presenting him as 
a victim of a spiral of circumstances. 
As other theories fail to explain why 
Nasser became involved in a war with 
Israel at such an inopportune time, 
perhaps we should examine this one. 
What then was the spiral of circum- 
stances? 


To clarify this, the conflict should not 
be looked at simply as Israel versus 
the Arabs, but as a three-sided con- 
frontation, involving also the danger- 
ous situation that existed between the 
Arab states at the time, particularly 
between Egypt and Saudi Arabia and 
between Syria and Jordan. When this 
spiral is disentangled (see next week’s 
article) it will be shown that the six- 
day war was a conflict that neither 
side wanted but neither side could 
avoid. 
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CUBA 


from page 5 

single pale word “ underdevelopment”, one which 
some Cubans now use as an active noun, referring 
to the West as the “ underdevelopers ”. 


Long having known America as the enemy of 
Cuban potential, the Cubans had turned ‘their own 
October Preparatory Seminar into an arena for 
conflict among their vying cultural schools; their 
final documents attempted (with some success) to 
resolve the most burning issues. The Congress 
itself could not extend itself so far along any 
limb—delegates were too pleased with the core 
of their consensus, too divided on the controver- 
sial questions, to stake out any new territory as a 
body. Thus the Congress amounted to a kind of 
consolidation, a summary of the state of existing 
awareness of the most fundamental, easily grasped 
imperatives. Where discussions revealed differ- 
ences to be natural and wide, the General Resolu- 
tion settled for least common denominators, even 
for too-glib arithmetic sums of contradictory 
positions. 


New culture 
Simply stated, the main acclaimed conclusions 
(with three written abstentions) were these: 


(1) “ Worldwide exploitation and crime is or- 
ganised and led by imperialism, especially US 
imperialism.” 

(2) “Only through revolution can a truly 
national culture be conceived.” 


(3) ‘“‘ There are many ways to participate in that 
struggle... . The honorable exercise of bitera- 
ture, art, and science contributes in itself a 
weapon .. . but the truly revolutionary criter- 
ion for the intellectual, in its highest and noblest 
form, is his readiness to share in the combat 
duties of the students, the workers, and the 
peasants when circumstances so demand.” 


(4) “The artist from a country in revolution 

.. must keep constant contact with the people 
and their needs, resisting any temptation to 
simplify and petrify . . .National consciousness 
is a prologue and a contribution to transforma- 
tion. . . . This will permit the assimilation of + 
every valid innovation produced in other parts 
of the world.” 


About the broad lines of the first two there was 
little dispute. Just as last summer’s guerrilla 
OLAS conference had declared that “‘ The duty of 
every revolutionary is to make the revolution,” so 
the Cultural Congress now agreed that every 
intellectual, for the full flowering of his work, for 
its integrity, for the creation of a serious public, 
requires the revolution. 


In fact, as the third major conclusion tries halt- 
ingly to make plain, “the cultural achievement 
par excellence in an underdeveloped country is 
revolution.” This flows logically from an analysis 
of the cultural consequences of Western conquest; 
to make a new culture, rooted in undevastated 
remains of tradition but quick to grasp techniques 
of modern consciousness, requires the structural 
expulsion of the wan, overdeveloped, mind- 
shrinking commercial Western cultures—that is, 
anti-imperial revolution. 


But the question remains complex for the single 
intellectual, considering, as intellectuals are prone 
to do, that his fate and calling are his alone. Is he 
to be considered revolutionary, as some delegates 
said, for simply doing his thing and doing it well? 
Or must he throw down his pen and his palette, 
take up his gun, and take to the mountains? (A 
young Peruvian poet pointed out that along the 
Andean ridge ‘he had better know ‘the Indian 
Quechua language first lest he speak the quite 
litera] language of the landlord.) The question 
was too often put in this rather childishly simple 
form; thus the final resolution visibly fails to 
resolve the dilemma: it simply poses both attitudes 
as legitimate, with active participation in revolu- 
tionary life predominating “ when circumstances 
so demand.” . 

The discussions themselves were more dense, 
often more subtle. Carlos Franqui, founder of the 
Rebel Radio in the Sierra Maestra and first editor 
of the 26th-of-July paper Revolucion, cut through 
mounds of European guilt when he insisted that 
there were times- in the Sierra when the rebel 
Army would have given ten rifles for a book of 
poetry. Some tried to create archetypes of the 
“man of action” and the “ man of ideas”, blink- 
ing the fact that revolutionaries in Latin America 
have generally begun as students mobilised by 
ideas, not hunger. 


In this brief account it is impossible to do justice 
to the full variety and sometimes brilliance of the 
arguments on this subject, their clarity and even 
flair. But take as exemplary, and something of a 
breakthrough, the citation above this article from 
Fernandez Retmar: his point is that the intellec- 
tual who wished to be regarded as revolutionary 
is not permitted to stand still, thinking culture to 
be in the balance should he leave his laboratory; 
he may not belong in the mountains (Che refused 
to take Debray into his Bolivian band), he may 
have culture-breaking, agit-prop, or theatrical 
work to do; but he should be under constant 
challenge, from his own commitments if they are 
serious commitments; he should not clutch his 
privilege as a free pass; he should not wield the 
weight of “objective conditions” as an excuse 
for neutrality in a time of active struggle. 


For the Cubans, who in this matter led by ‘the 
power of their example and their fallen Che, 
“objective conditions” tend to be excuses to 
avoid unretractable commitments ‘to struggle. 
What they demanded was a sensitivity to ‘the 
revolutionary imperative: examine what you’re 
doing, and closely. 

The working commisions on cultural life after 
revolution generated the most practical discussion. 
Again, and naturally, the Cubans led in discussion 
of literacy, technical education, and the arts. The 
East Europeans and other Communists in power 
(the Mongolians, for example) announced their 
attachment to socialist realism, but in a ritual, 
rather embarrassed way—they knew that they 
were outnumbered and outdistanced. The Mexican 
Communist muralist, David Alfaro Siqueiros, who 
came prepared to denounce the Cubans for their 
free-wheeling scorn for “people’s art’, seemed 
subdued. The Chinese, invited, did not appear; 
they would have denounced the efflorescence in 
Cuba of what they might consider socialist deca- 
dence (that is, utter stylistic freedom) but they 
would have been pinned on the defensive. 


The Cuban intellectuals—and here there was no 
division between young and old—carried the day 
with their conception of the ‘“ vanguard ”’ role of 
artists. Artists, they say, like the political van- 
guard (the guerrillas, then the Party), must ex- 
tend the reaches of consciouness, create their 
newly sensitised publics as they create their art 
(a task made easier by the primitive state of the 
popular arts under colonialism), build on tradi- 
tions without pandering to prejudice, and elabor- 
ate national feeling without blanketing it with 
chauvinist arrogance (a task easier in small coun- 
tries like Vietnam and Cuba?). 


New !nternational 


The Chilean surrealist Robert Matta delighted the 
young Cubans, and even some of the straight-laced 
Young Communists who coexist peacefully but in 
fraternally permissive and institutionalised con- 
flict with far-out artists, with a paper called 
“Internal Guerrilla”: “If a revolution in culture 
lis to be produced, a revelation must take place; 
all the possibilities of man should be made evi- 
dent.” (Hippies would have been delighted.) Some 
of the older Cubans, particularly those in politic- 
ally sensitive TV, muttered darkly about cultural 
adventurism; the liberated young artists, who 
work comfortably within the massest of media, 
envision a permanent revolution in the arts built 
on the notion—and it is also the rhetoric and often 
the belief of the Young Communists—that one 
defining characteristic of the New Communist Men 
is that he is trained to think, and above all, not to 
take shit. 

They consider that in the time before and during 
the Preparatory Seminar, they have won the war 
(though some battles are still in progress) against 
‘populism ” and “‘ schematism ” in art, the schools 
which aim to tell people what they already know, 
in the forms they already live with. In documen- 
tary films, posters, music, ‘and ‘theatre, ‘the van- 
guard theorists (they are also practitioners) have 
created new, popular audiences with spectacularly 
developed tastes. Only popular opinion—the un- 
commercial marketplace—is to judge the worth of 
innovations for all time. (Of course, even the un- 
popular artists are subsidised and encouraged to 
vie, at least in the less mass media, though often 
in the most.) Keeping several steps ahead of 
peasant tastes, they succeed in retaining a feeling 
of their responsibility to a people. This dynamic 
synthesis of ideological populism and the artistic 
frontier, by now generally accepted as a perman- 
ent feature of Cuban life, infected the spirit of 
discussions on the mass media and the formation 
of the new man. 

But it was the spirit that mattered, not 'the rather 
watery language of the Resolution. Sure, it was 
important to register a consensus about the 
cultural face of imperialism, ‘the Life en Espagnol 
heralding Fords and Green Berets; undeniably, it 
matters to put America on notice, paper notice 
notwithstanding, that its foundations and fellow- 


ships are considered traps by thoughtful men. 
Assume for the sake of argument that this is all 
rhetoric, and inquire into the meaning of the 
Cultural Congress. 


It is this: outside America, despite its power and 
reach, a new International is forming. Intellectuals 
in most of the world speak its language; it is a 
young language, breaking from the confines of 
Marxist rigidity, and so it becomes the language 
of the young; it finds in Cuba, probably more than 
elsewhere, a model for the critical spirit fused 
with an impulse to construct; when these intellec- 
tuals meet in the bars of the Havana Libre, they 
are joined, despite generations, despite the differ- 
ent colourations of experience, in a common ex- 
perience; and this is the experience of being up 
against the dollar, the Ford Foundation, and the 
B-57; they recognise each other with a clarity that 
matches their perception of their enemy, the same 
clarity with which their enemy recognises them. 


Like anyone who thinks for a living, they are 
divided along all the important axes of division 
but that central, defining one: the nature of their 
enemy. They are incisive and windy, ingenious 
and stodgy, intrepid and narrow-minded, but the 
intimidated are on the wane. Their bond is not a 
celebratory Marxism but liveliness and commit- 
ment and the ability to reckon with their own 
experience. 


Kevin McGrath 


Prison camp 


Appalling lack of hygiene, disgusting food, and 
unhealthy sleeping quarters are among the aspects 
of life in a military prison camp complained about 
by a young ex-serviceman, recently released from 
one, and now discharged from the Army. The 
camp concerned is Colchester Military Corrective 
Training Centre, where he served a sentence of 
several months in Delta Wing, after going absent 
without leave on conscientious grounds. “ It looks 
like an ordinary Army camp, except that it’s got 
barbed wire round it,” he explained. 

Delta Wing contains all dischargees in the centre. 
Their treatment is harsher than that of the prison- 
ers in the other wings, who will be staying in the 
services after their sentence is up. “They are 
treated like soldiers: we were treated like dirt”, 
he said. Many of the other dischargees were serv- 
ing time for offences which had been committed 
as a way of getting back into civvy street. “ Some 
were in for violence, some for desertion or going 
AWOL: some for homosexuality, which is still an 
offence in the Army. They’d get treated a bit 
scornfully. Usually they’d have done it to get out: 
it was a saying, you had to bugger your way out 
of the Army.” 

Other prisoners included a couple of RAF men 
from Aden, for possession of hash. One of these 
was a Negro: and according to our informant, 
Negroes come in for harsher treatment within the 
centre, on an unofficial level. “ There were about 
four Negroes while I was there: they got bloody 
terrible treatment, especially from the screws. The 
other prisoners were sort of half and half, take it 
or leave it for the most part. There was some 
sort of fellow-feeling as prisoners. But the screws 
used to be calling them black bastards and all 
sorts of things, and picking on them.” 

Many of the huts in which prisoners sleep are 
damp from above and below, he claimed. ‘‘ The 
roofs leak, and there’s rising damp: but you were 
only allowed to have a fire from 7 pm to 9 pm, or 
you'd be in trouble. According to the old sweats, 
this was nothing compared with the way it used to 
be.” 

As for food: “‘ Even compared with Army food it’s 
terrible. Bad quality, badly prepared, and not 
enough of it. Quite a lot of people complained 
about it to the visiting officer, and then the food 
would at least be hot for a day or so. It never 
lasted.” 

But offences against camp discipline could mean 
a reduction on even this, to “ Restricted Diets” 
(RD). RD1 would mean liquids (soup, cocoa, tea) 
and bread. RD2 was bread and water: “ unlimited 
water’. Other penalties included loss of remis- 
sion, solitary confinement, and the threat of the 
Canvas Suit. “ This wasn’t used while I was there, 
or while anyone I spoke to had been there, but it 
still existed, and the screws used to tell us about 
it. It’s a suit, made of canvas, with padlocks 
fastening it on you.” 

A spokesman at the Ministry of Defence denied 
that the food was terrible. ‘ As a matter of fact it 
compares very favourably with any other estab- 
lishment”. Nor was it true that there were any 
rigid rules about lighting fires: “Fires are lit 
according to weather conditions ”. He then pointed 
out that the camps were visited weekly by an 
independent officer and that any prisoner who 
wished to complain could do so. 


Py 
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Satish Kumar writes about the British peace movement 


We 


Satish Kumar, the Indian Gandhian 
worker who, with Anant, is making a 
tour of Europe to promote the Gandhi 
Centenary Year which starts in 
October, has agreed to send Peace 
News reports and impressions from 
the places he visits. He begins with 
his observations on the peace move- 
ment in Britain. 


After spending about two weeks in 
England and meeting all kinds of 
people from the peace movement, in- 
tellectuals, politicians, writers, and so 
on, I travelled to Gloucestershire and 
then to the North of England. I gave 
twenty-five lectures on Gandhian 
philosophy, Gandhi’s relevance to 
modern problems, non-violent revolu- 
tion, the future of non-violence, truth- 
force, the Gramdan movement, Shanti 
Sena, and so on. 
I found a deep and sincere interest in 
the Gramdan movement. People know 
more about Gramdan than IJ thought. 
More than one person said to us that 
he was looking towards India for 
leadership in the non-violent revolu- 
tion and that Gramdan is the way of 
achieving it. 
course, everywhere it was sug- 

gested that decentralisation of power 
and the economy is a very good idea, 
but what can we do? How can we 
start decentralisation in our country? 
Power is so complicated a structure 
that we individuals are helpless. We 
protest, march, make speeches and so 
forth, but all these bring very little 
result; therefore, we slowly are losing 
our enthusiasm and interest in the 
potest movement. This feeling of 

elplessness was found in my journey 
everywhere. 
I think that the peace movement in 
England has been basically a protest 
movement, not giving a positive con- 
structive programme. In the absence 
of this constructive approach it is 
quite natural that people lose enthus- 
iasm after not getting results. The 
peace movement here, I feel, puts 
very much stress on anti-war slogans 
but is not clear enough in the basic 
exploration of the roots of war. 
When everyone in the world wants 
peace, why do wars take place? I was 
happy to hear from some student 
leaders in Bradford and Newcastle 
that “ours is a war-making society. 
Whether we want a war or not, the 


very nature of this society is war- 
making.” The Pro-Vice-Chancellor of 
Bradford University, Mr McKinley, 
said this to me. 

The people I met in Sheffield and 
Carlisle were very much concerned 
about organising a small-scale, com- 
munity-based society, having more 
power at the bottom and less on top. 
But how this interest can be chan- 
nelled, this was the main problem. 


My meeting with the students of 
Edinburgh University was extremely 
interesting. I was very pleased to see 
the revolt of the students in Edin- 
burgh. The editor of Student, Miss 
Anna Coot, said that the question of 
contraceptive pills—which brought 
Malcolm Muggeridge’s resignation— 
was a very minor one. The basic 
question is what kind of student’s 
participation there should be in the 
day-to-day decisions and governing of 
the university. 

She said that today’s universities are 
no more the centres of knowledge and 
learning; they have turned into 
factories and foundries where we are 
being trained to fit into jobs so that 
the employers and money-makers can 
use us as tools for their selfish 
motives. She said that degrees were 
not important for us, only for the 
employers. Big business, the military 
and bureaucracy are using the educa- 
tional system, science and technology 
only for their money-making and 
“ keeping power ”’ structure. 

Miss Coot was very keen to organise 
a movement of students to abolish the 
degree system. This statement of Miss 
Coot was very inspiring to me and I 
can visualise a stronger students’ 
awakening taking place in Great 
Britain. 

In Glasgow and Liverpool, I met some 
student leaders as well as people from 
War on Want. As you know, 750 
villages of the Gramdan movement, 


into which we have received 40,000 
villagers so far, have been adopted. 
These people were very curious to 
know about the reconstruction pro- 
gramme in the villages. They were 
very enthusiastic when I told them 
that the basic approach of Gramdan 
concerns not material development 
alone, but a movement to channel 
revolt in a non-violent way, to change 
the people’s attitudes so as to under- 
stand their own capacities and the 
possibilities of village power. The 
Gramdan movement is asking villag- 
ers to unite, be independent, form the 
village republic and village common- 
wealth, to stand on their own feet. 

This explanation was rather new for 
these people. I found this misunder- 
standing about our Gramdan, the idea 
that Gramdan is a kind of charity 
movement or, if more than that, a 
development or reform movement. 
But I emphasised the revolutionary 
nature of the movement. “ Revolu- 
tion” in England seems a corrupt 
word. Pople think of revolution as 
bloodshed, the overthrow of govern- 
ment, whereas in India we have given 
an entirely new meaning to the word. 


One complaint that I would like to 
make about the peace movement in 
Britain is the lack of unity and proper 
communication or understanding be- 
tween the people of different shades 
within it. Generally, I felt that differ- 
ent groups and organisations were 
very much secluded from each other, 
thinking that their way is the best and 
only way. Whereas I felt that all the 
ways are complementary to each 
other. If it is possible in the future 
for the peace movement of Britain to 
communicate and co-operate better 
then I am sure that there are enor- 
mous possibilities for organising a 
revolutionary, constructive movement. 
In Birmingham, Mrs Ruth Richardson 
and Dr Geoffrey Ostergaard and their 


protest, we march, wnat next? 


friends have formed a Gandhi Centen- 
ary working group. I spoke to fairly 
large meetings of the students at 
Birmingham University. I am sure 
that the Birmingham group will 
organise an effective action pro- 
gramme based on the Gandhian 
approach. 

The meeting in Oxford was also fairly 
large. I spoke in the university on the 
future of non-violence. Here the stu- 
dents were of the opinion that the 
peace movement will fail if it does not 
take up the problem of the gap be- 
tween the rich and poor countries. 
This gap will create a greater violent 
psychology in the Third World. 
Guerrilla warfare and other forms of 
violence will increase; therefore, this 
is the basic problem of peacelessness. 


In Cambridge, I spoke on truth-force 
to the technical college peace action 
group. This is a very new group; the 
members are under 25; I was their 
first speaker. They were very enthus- 
iastic, full of spirit, but again the clear 
vision of a total situation in the 
society and a total social philosophy is 
needed, otherwise this enthusiasm 
will vanish after a few protest demon- 
strations. 


In London, Donald Groom of the 
National Peace Council is co-ordinat- 
ing the work for Gandhi Centenary. I 
think that different peace organisa- 
tions will do their best to link up their 
activities with the Centenary Year. I 
made contacts with the WRI, ICDP, 
PPU, Committee of 100, the Quakers, 
FoR, Christian Action, Institute of 
Contemporary Art and so on. Also I 
had a long talk with Lord Mount- 
batten. He is keen on making Gandhi’s 
basic thought better understood to 
the younger generation. 

I met John Arden and requested him 
to think about writing a play for the 
Gandhi Centenary celebrations. He 
has shown his interest. 


Caen errr er eee eee ee reer reece aS Se a 
THE GUTTERSNIPER: from Thomas De Baggio in Washington 


A CLAMP ON CONSCIENCE 


The US government has escalated its 
offensive against civil rights and anti- 
war militants. The latest step-up has 


In the same week that the fact that riot police in Newark last summer com- 
mitted murder on a number of oceasions received official confirmation, the 
the race-massacre of 1968 in America took place in Orangeburg, South 
Carolina. State troopers killed four black students, injured 50 more, following 
days of predominently non-violent demonstration by students against a segre- 
gated bowling alley. Police claimed they were sniped at by students—but 
noone seems to have seen any students with guns. One policeman did get hit 
by a rock, which was justification for the shooting to start. Where did the 
guns come from? Stolen by students from the Officer Training Corps arsenal, 
and returned when the commander insisted on it, according to the governor. 
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spe where it could hurt most: 
jobs. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
ruled that persons arrested and con- 
victed in riots and in civil rights and 
peace march disturbances cannot ob- 
tain government employment without 
high-level review and investigation. In 
the government view there is appar- 
ently no difference betwen being con- 
victed of looting during a disturbance 
and being arrested for passively sit- 
ting on the grass in front of a Missis- 
sippi courthouse. Though the new 
ruling will not presumably affect 
those presently in government ser- 
vice, there is the possibility that if an 
agency felt an employee’s civil rights 
or anti-war activity tended to bring 
the agency into disrepute, the em- 
ployee would be fired. Some observers 
viewed the Civil Service ruling as a 
direct attempt to initimidate persons 
who might contemplate joining Martin 
Luther King’s April march on 
Washington. 


A high percentage of Washington 
residents, many of them Negroes who 
have come to the area to work for the 
government because they were un- 
able to obtain good jobs in Southern 
cities, are employed here by the 
bureaucracy. But the Civil Service 
ruling is not limited to only those 
working in the Washington complex. 
Coincident with the Civil Service an- 
nouncement of new job restrictions 
against dissenters, an Administration 
civil rights bill lies practically un- 
tended in Congress. It is being tongue- 
lashed and compromised to death. 


King’s army of poor bearing their 


burden of grievances are said to be 
planning a shanty-town settlement 
squatting among the spring splendour 
and pomp of Washington’s Cherry 
Blossom Festival. A long stay is antici- 
pated, perhaps into the summer and 
up to political convention time. Peace- 
ful demonstrations may escalate, says 
King, into disruption of the city. 

The White House views this incursion 
by the Nobel] Peace Prize winner into 
Washington with dismay. Many 
liberais who have been outraged with 
the President’s Vietnam policy have 
stuck with him nevertheless because 
of an overriding belief that he was 
handling domestic issues properly. 
King’s march comes at a politically 
sensitive time for Presidential candi- 
date Johnson, since it will highlight 
dramatically the extent to which the 
present Administration has failed the 
poor of the nation. 


This was one of the considerations 
which led to the President’s condem- 
nation of the mobilisation of the poor 
and the march on Washington at his 
recent press conference. He indicated 
that legislation was where the primary 
focus should be. The poor should talk 
to congressional committees and in- 
fluence legislation in that manner, 
instead of taking to the streets in 
dramatic massive action. 


At the same time that Johnson 
mouthed his platitudes, his Adminis- 
tration was putting the clamps on 
hiring persons whose consciences had 
taken them where his has always re- 
fused to go—into the streets to 
demonstrate against discrimination, 


David Holbrook 
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ART AND INTELLECTUAL TREACHERY 


Albert Hunt, in replying on Pop Art 
to Roger Barnard (‘“ Swearing at the 
World ”, February 2) says: ‘‘I believe 
that painting ... has a certain limited 
function .. . I believe we inflate its 
social importance.” From this kind of 
argument Mr Hunt seeks to persuade 
us that while technology has 
“ changed our experience ”’, painting, 
by contrast, can do no more than 
exercise a ‘‘ certain limited function.” 
By contrast, the neglect of television 
in Peace News criticism, says Hunt, 
manifests a “ failure to affect the main 
stream of events all around us.. .” 
Mr Hunt seems to derogate Mr Barn- 
ard’s phrase about our need to “ con- 
front our own basic natures” by add- 
ing the parenthesis “whatever our 
basic nature may be’, as though this 
area of investigation means nothing 
to him. 


The implications of Mr Hunt’s letter 
are familiar ones. They are that the 
traditional arts such as poetry, paint- 
ing, music, and so forth are now 
superannuated and of only minimal 
importance. What matter now are 
the new forms of technological com- 
munication, such as television. ‘‘ Guer- 
nica’, he tells us, though exhibited in 
New York, did not stop America from 
further acts of war. So, what use is 
it? Now that we have colour news on 
television, as The Times pointed out 
last week, we shall be able to see red 
blood, and everything will be that 
much more vivid. This is progress. 


“ Guernica” did not stop the Ameri- 
cans from making further Guernicas 
because 'there is a basic human nature 
on which culture only impinges mini- 
mally. In every human nature ‘there 
is a basic need to feel security of 
existence, and to feel a sense of the 
point of life. How is ‘this achieved? 
According to a recent paper by D. W. 
Winnicott on The Location of Culture 
which makes a fundamental departure 
from the Freudian position, our sense 
of the point of life is achieved by 
symbolising activity between separate- 
ness and union: that is, in the area 
between our sense of an independent 
self (in relation to the mother at first, 
and later in relation to others) and 
the whole cultural world. So, when 
we speak of a man, we don’t speak of 
the biological organism but of the man 
and his culture: 


“When one speaks of a man one 

speaks of him along with the sum- 

mation of his cultural experiences.” 
Winnicott comes to this conclusion 
after working with psychotic patients 
who demand what is it that should 
make them go on living. They demand 
what it is to be human. And the ans- 
wer is what Susanne Langer said it 
was, to exercise the primary need to 
symbolise our experience. 


If we believe these arguments to be 
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true, as I do after writing five books 
round them, then one comes to the 
conclusion that any creative contribu- 
tion to the human capacity to sym- 
bolise is a contribution to our ability 
to feel a point in life. If we can 
achieve this, then we are less likely 
to resort to false ways of feeling real, 
such as war. If we come to find that 
the only way of really finding “ exis- 
tence-security” is by war (as the 
Nazis did) then we shall only find 
security of existence by putting our- 
selves out of existence, as does the 
schizoid suicide. 


Any art which deepens and extends 
symbolism ‘is thus a contribution ‘to 
human survival. “ Guernica” (which 
I have seen) is here a magnificent 
contribution, because it conveys ‘the 
simple truth ‘that the consequences of 
war are not glory or strength of iden- 
tity, but pitiful panic, horror, pain, 
and meaningless loss and injury. Who 
is Mr Hunt ‘to say ‘that this has had 
no effect? I would say that 'the truth 
is that many thousands of Americans 
and others have seen “ Guernica” 
and have gone away feeling that 
never again will they support or sanc- 
tion ‘the false solutions which bring 
this misery. 

By contrast, Roy Lichtenstein ‘'trivial- 
ises the symbol. As with commercial 
culture, the effect of his work is to 
promote  dissociation—“it doesn’t 
matter’. Nothing matters: we don’t 
have ‘to care, not even about being de- 
humanised by ‘technology. Lichten- 
stein’s ‘“ Whaam!”, for example, 
makes us feel that the false solution 
of war is 'a bit of a ‘giggle: the effect 
is not unlike 'the effect of anti-Jewish 
cartoons in Der Sturmer. His work 


makes it seem over-solemn to be 
solemn about the horrors of war (and 
it even makes “ Guernica” look old- 
fashioned because it is so full of feel- 
ing). In paintings like “The Engage- 
ment Ring” Lichtenstein takes the 
poor comic-strip stereotype symbol of 
a woman’s face, the object of our 
perception and apperception, in rela- 
tional and ideal terms, and endows 
this coarse ideogram with picture- 
gallery significance. Instead of feeling 
“Oh Christ, what kind of humanness 
does the cereal-packet dauber have? ” 
we can now feel “ This commercial 
image of man is really full of deep sig- 
nificances, isn’t it?’ Pop art is thus a 
sell-out to the dehumanisation en- 
forced on us by the needs of commer- 
cial organisation to degrade the value 
of humanity for financial purposes. 
Everywhere the schizoid artist gladly 
joins in the lowering of human value, 
for unconscious needs of his own. Mr 
Hunt represents the kind of intellec- 
tual traitor who is only too willing to 
serve this betrayal by arguments 
which seem so “ modern ”’, 


Whatever has television ever done to 
foster depth and strength of the 
capacity to symbolise creatively? It is 
at its best at reportage and, yes, it 
can transmit plays such as those made 
from D. H. Lawrence’s stories. But its 
general effect is to trivialise, to cor- 
rupt people by making them indiffer- 
ent to feelings and matters of con- 
science. It makes the interviewer 
more important than the subject, 
whether he is a scientist, or a political 
leader, an artist, or whatever. Its 
essential modes, artistically speaking, 
are in the hands of the financiers and 
their servants—the coarsest and most 


brutal people in terms of sensibility. 


Good stuff only comes out of tele- 
vision when it is subjected to the most 
formidable control: otherwise it repre- 
sents a cultural influence completely 
dominated by hate and triviality, ex- 
ploiting human weakness wherever it 
can, and offering false solutions. One 
of these is the “ magic” of promotion 
campaigns like the whole Beatles 
thing: you can get to the top without 
trying, and from there you can be 
creative, or contemplative, or really 
great, without any effort or discipline. 
However good some of their music is, 
it does not counteract the false magic 
by which they made their fortunes. 


The greatest things in art are not 
those which blare about the “ events 
all around us”. They are the record 
of the simplest and weakest basic 
things in human nature—Bonnard’s 
capture of light in the bathroom round 
his woman: Sylvia Plath’s record of 
the moments in her experience in 
which even the flowers seemed to 
threaten her existence: Lawrence’s 
comment on the empty feelings of 
being not loved. The value of art is in 
recognising our quieter and deeper 
needs, so that we can feel subjectively 
able to survive without starting a 
punch-up in order to feel real. They 
seek and build “inner resources”. 
Of course, they are losing the battle 
against corruption of the spirit. So 
the worst treachery to this quest is to 
trivialise or damage the very symbol- 
ism by means of which we develop 
this strength between the inner and 
outer worlds. This is what Lichten- 
stein does, for his own profit and self- 
aggrandisement. And it is what Mr 
Hunt treacherously approves. 


JOHN ARDEN’S 


PreRSONAL 
COMMENT 


I am still unable to determine exactly 
what my feelings have been over the 
recent events in Vietnam. Depression 
and elation, compounded in roughly 
equal quantities, I suppose is a fair 
summary. Certainly an unhealthy ex- 
citement, which has clearly been 
shared by the newspapers and the 
television commentaries. 


It is hard not to rejoice at the total 
exposure of the great American fraud 
—for years they have maintained 
that their troops and their advisers 
and their fabulous assorted ironmong- 
ery were providing security and free- 
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dom for the people of Saigon and the 
southern cities; for years Peace News 
and precious few other British jour- 
nals have taken pains to deny this, 
and now it is apparent that we were 
right all along. But the enormity of 
the carnage is too high a price to pay 
for the demonstration of a self- 
evident truth. 


Besides, it is by no means self-evident 
even yet, in far too many quarters. 
You have your fat-head Heath putting 
down his whingeing Motion of Sup- 
port for the US; you have your music- 
loving Levin lining himself up like- 
wise; you have your responsible Prime 
Minister on his way across to Wash- 
ington—but what is he going to say 
when he gets there and who is going 
to take a blind bit of notice? 


A ‘cartoon in the Telegraph showed 
Johnson as a great elephant in the 
jungle ‘being attacked by thousands 
of angry hornets. A good image: and 
under such circumstances it would 
seem foolish 'to approach the elephant 
too closely, particularly if one is 
holding a goad. Which iis presumably 
why the “ serious ” British press have 
had a general consensus of agreement 
that Wilson had better not even men- 
tion Vietnam to LBJ. 


Naturally we would not want to be 
knocked flying ‘by a vicious back-kick 
or swirl of a maddened trunk: but 
after Korea and the Pueblo, afiter ‘the 
loss of his ‘bombs ‘in the ice, after the 
destruction ‘by the NLF of not only his 
“ credibility’ (what there was of it 
left) but also of so many of his soldiers 
and airplanes and Embassy fixtures— 
after even all of these, it is still just 
conceivable that the loss ‘of an admit- 
tedly sycophantic ‘and’ contemptible 
ally (us) might'make some difference 


to Johnson.’ Wilson ‘goes ‘to Washiing- - 


ton with’ a good dealof the guilt of 
the Vietnamese slaughter in his own 


cowardly’ pocket: and! he has a-duty - 


to the cowardly electorate (us) who 
let him put it there—a duty, at ‘the 
very least, 'to show some awareness. 
And if ‘he doesn’t? By ‘the time you 
read this, I suppose we shall know 
what he has or has not said. There ‘is 
very little likelihood—of course—that 
he will say ‘anything at all 'to provoke 
any sort of reaction. Why, I cannot 
think. If we did make an enemy of 
America all this “ Backing Britain” 
nonsense would at last begin ito look 
sensible: and ‘the company we should 
find ourselves in would be no worse 
than what we ‘have already. The 
game is no longer a game. I mean that 
literally. 

Up till “ Tet” 1968 the war was a kind 
of exercise by the Pentagon establish- 
ment—a computerised experiment, a 
rehearsal, if you like—for which a 
certain number of live men of course 
had to be expended (a lot of them 
Negroes, which made it easier to bear) 
on the American side; ‘and an indefin- 
ite number of ‘both sexes on the other 
(or yellow) side, which was useful for 
statistics. But the game-aspect of tthe 
whole 'thing began to erode as ‘people 
back ‘home in ‘the States complained 
and demonstrated and actively re- 
sisted: ‘and now the NLF have blown 
the gaff irredeemably. 

A game requires rules: ‘the Ameri- 
cans, having made theirs up as they 
went along, assumed very stupidly 
that they were binding on the oppon- 
ents. But the opponents have failed 
to play ‘their role as expected. Under 
no circumstances were ‘they supposed 
to have been in the cities: at all—yet 
that is where they were ‘and the whole 
thing is now wide open. Anyone ‘can 
now do anything, and probably will. 
It is an appalling ‘prospect, but also 
exciting.. When the computers ‘break 
down life vis: left ‘to’ the men. Some 
men, sometimes, have ‘turned out.:to 
tbe good. Who knows, it might:be us? 
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Coming events 
VIETNAM FILM VIEWING SESSION. 22 Feb. 
7 pm. at 52 St. Martins Lane, WC2. Six new 
films on different aspects of the war and oppo- 
sition to it. Admission free. Silver collection. 
SoF and Concord Films. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen, Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal Ser- 
Vice, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


JANE AND RAY DARLIE—Chris and Sheila 
have lost your address. Ring BAT 4730. 


JOBS AND ACCOMMODATION _ needed 
American Draft Resisters. Box No 829. 


for 


MARGARET AND PETER KALISCHER, 10 Moor- 
land Grove, Leeds 17, have pleasure in announ- 
cing the coming-of-age of their daughter, Ingrid 
Magdalen Robson, February 16 1968. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work urgently, reasonable rates, free estimates, 
ten per cent of all profits donated to Peace 


News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, 
Tufnell Park, NW5. 
POETRY/PROSE REQUIRED for _ duplicated 


‘“‘Somethings Magazine’’. Geoff Charlton, 32 
Swindon Road, Birmingham 17. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 4c 
Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. SWI 4192. 


Publications 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by Hous- 
mans to all parts of the world. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. Large stock of books, 
Paperbacks, peace literature, greeting cards, 


stationery, etc. 9.30 am to 6 pm Mon/Sat. 5 
Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, London Nl. TER 
4473, 


CONTACT, a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 


dan movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Ni at 15s yearly or 1s 6d (post 3d) each 
issue. 


Situations vacant 

WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL urgently 
needs shorthand typist for new Central London 
office. Details please to Devi Prasad, WRI, 88 
Park Ave, Enfield, Middx. 


For sale 

WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and _ the 
Party songsters in thelr 1964 General Election 
theme song ‘‘Let’s Go With Labour'’. Did they 
really promise these things? Get the record for 
2s 6d (postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledon- 
ian Road, London Ni. 


Wanted 


ANARCHISTS, SYNDICALISTS, Libertarian or 
Pacifist, Socialist to form Croydon, Norwood, 
Beckenham Libertarian Group. Contact Laurens 
mee Livingstone 7546 or Jim Radford Becken- 
ham 7517. 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647 One performance only Sat 
17th Feb at 8 pm, Old Time Music Hall. 
Tickets 5s. Next prodn Billy Liar opens on Fri 
March 1, 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


I. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
Secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


16 February, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 15. 7.45 pm. Transport House, 
211. ~Broad St. Tribune ‘‘ Brains Trust ’”’ 
Speakers: Michael Foot, Frank Allaun, John 
Aaa Julius Silverman: question master. 


BROMLEY, KENT. 7.45 pm. 14 Great Elms Road. 
John Palmer of the Guardian on The Economic 
Crisis and the Labour Government. Bromley 
Discussion Group. 


CHESHIRE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Telegraph Road. Human Rights Year, Films: 
“American Quakers sail for North Vietnam ”’, 
“Hungry Ones", ‘‘ Attention’', ‘‘Let My 
People Go ''. Religious Society of Friends. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Uxbridge Road. 
Whisper & Shout poetry and music. Freeman 
Syndicate. 


WORCESTER. 7.30 pm. St. Swithin’s Church 
Hall, Church St. Films & Discussion. MACV. 


17 February, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 4. 2.30 pm. La Boheme Coffee 
Bar, Aston Street (nr Central Fire Station). 
West Midland Region CND, AGM. 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On 
Peace News and peace books, 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


sale 
Helpers wel- 


BRISTOL. 11 am. Fishponds, Post Office. Leaf- 
leting, loudhailer speaking on Nuclear Dis- 
armament, Polaris, NATO. Bristol Peace Action 
Committee. 


DONCASTER. 10 am to noon. Hall Gate. Picket 
against boy recruits; Army Recruiting Office. 
Leaflets, banners, PN selling, Details: Chris 
Weeks: T.49518. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm, 29 Great James St. 
Folk night: music, poetry, refreshments, Ad- 
mission 3s 6d. London Youth FoR. 


USAF LAKENHEATH (near Newmarket). Demon- 
stration, Coach leaving Housmans il am. Fare 
15s return bookable 13 Goodwin Street, N4. 
canbe ors Art & Tech College Peace Action 
roup. 


18 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. § pm. “‘ Salutation '’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


A better way to save 
fora rainy day 


No matter how hard 

you watch, it won't grow 
under glass; however it will 
grow fast and safely with the 
St. Pancras Building Society. 
We offer 42% per 

annum on saving shares and 
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by the society. Convinced? Well 


then, bring or send your jar 


along to the address below and 


then watch your savings grow. 
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LONDON EC2. 7.30 pm. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (2 min Liverpool St). Opening 
night then every Sunday YCND Club ‘‘ London 
padersrouna ’ Dance to music of ‘ The 
ame ’’, 


19S February, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7 pm. Dr Johnson House. Film 
viewing session ‘‘ Memorandum ’’, ‘‘ Detached 
Citizens ’’. Concord (Birmingham) Film Council. 


BRISTOL 8. 7 pm. Room 221, Helen Wolehouse 
Building, Bristol University, 35 Berkeley Sq. 
Series of lectures on ‘‘ The Resolution of Inter- 
nal Conflict '’. This week ‘' Conflict, Race and 
the Third World ’’. 


LONDON W11. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, Luis Bunuel’s ‘‘ Nazarin’’, Presented 
by the Freethought-Humanist Film Club itn 
association with the National Secular Society. 


MANCHESTER 21. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chori- 
ton. David Graham: ‘‘ At Home’”’ to anybody 
interested jin Libertarian ideas/community 
errs cae telephone David Graham 061- 


20 February, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


21 February, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 


LONDON NWS. 8 pm. Friends House, 120 Heath 
St. Albert Booth, MP on ‘ Polaris Cuts School 
Milk '". Camden CND. 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St. Martins Lane. The Rev 
Paul Oestreicher on ‘‘ Christianity and Com- 
munism ’'. WILPF. 


22 February, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk,’’ folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 14 Clapham Court, 
Kings Avenue (Acre Lane end), south west 
London libertarians. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm, Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place, Talk and 
Discussion on “ A UN Force for Peace '': Eric 
Baker, Head of Dept of Social & General 
Studies, Barking Regional College of Technology. 


LONDON WC2, 7 pm.- 52 St. Martins Lane. 
Vietnam Film Viewing Session. SoF/Concord 
Films, 


23 February, Friday 


HAROLD WILSON speaks at Lambeth Town 
Hall. Details: Lambeth CND, 67A Gleneldon 
Road, SW16. 


25 February, Sunday 


LONDON WCI1. 3.30 pm. Student Movement 
House, Gower Street. Easter briefing meeting. 
Peter Plouviez on Easter and membership. CND. 


26 February, Monday 


SWANSEA UNIVERSITY. Photographic Exhibi- 
tion opens (all week), loaned by BRPF. Litera- 
ture sale (all week). Poetry and Protest Read- 
ing (evening) Drama Soc ‘' Fact-In"’ (lunch- 


time). Swansea University Vietnam Protest 
Week. Details: Roger Trask, Students Union, 
Swansea. 


27 February, Tuesday 


LONDON WCI1, 7.15 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh St. Current Affairs in the PPU Lon- 
don Area members meetings. PPU. 


SWANSEA UNIVERSITY. Non stop film show. 
Film Soc ‘‘ Dr Strangelove ’' Debates Chamber 
(evening) Fact-In. Swansea University Vietnam 
Protest Week. 


28 February, Wednesday 


SWANSEA UNIVERSITY. Lunchtime Fact-In_ 2 


pm. speakers include: Dr M. Birstingl (St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital); Neil MacBride (MP 
for Swansea East); Tony Cliff (political 


journalist); B. Woods (National Union of Mine- 
workers); Third Sec, Russian Embassy and 
others. Swansea University Vietnam Protest 
Week. 
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In FREEDOM this week 


Advice to young men who are about 
to join the Army 

Berlin—Letter from a revolutionary 
Biological & Chemical Warfare in 
Vietnam 

Mergers/Redundancy 

Price 6d from scarce sources and 
Freedom Bookshop 

17a Maxwell Road, SW6 


THE LONDON UNDERGROUND 
CLUB 

Sunday 18 February, and every 
Sunday at 7.30 pm. 

Kings Arms Hotel, 213 Bishopsgate, 
EC2. 

Beat and Folk, Jazz and Poetry. 


Admission 3s 6d. 


YOU CANNOT BE SELECTIVE 
in your support for men who fight 
their governments to gain their 
freedom. It is not to governments 
that we owe our allegiance but to 
those who obstruct and resist their 
schemes. This time it is the Russian 
government who have suppressed 
literary, religious and political_dis- 
sent, so join our call to 


FREE ALL PRISONERS OF 


CONSCIENCE IN THE 
SOVIET UNION TODAY 


6hr SILENT VIGIL This 
SAT FEB 17th —Noon/Gpm 
SOVIET EMBASSY 

(entrance in Bayswater Rd, nearest 
tube: Notting Hill Gate) 

organised by H. Enquiries 
and urgently needed cash to Miss 
Janette Hammond, 71 Carleton Rd, 
London N7. 


7 
Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 
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Napalm in Who wiil crash the D Notice? 


Nigeria 

John Rety writes: The news from 
Nigeria is coming in much faster. I’m 
told that this is because of renewed 
public interest. But it may be because 
there was a press moratorium whilst 
the talks were going on in London 
between Federal and Biafran repre- 
sentatives under the auspices of 
Arnold Smith’s Commonwealth 
Secretariat. 

Such delay meant that news of a 
hospital in Uti destroyed by Federal 
bombers was held up by six days. No 
photograph has yet been printed (The 
Times, I'm told, has the exclusive 
rights). No news of the use of napalm 
elther has appeared in our papers. 
Napalm was used for the first time 
last week, when two Biafrans were 
burned to death at Opobo (February 


8). 
Since writing about Biafra in Peace 
News I have also found out that the 
BBC on short wave at 6 pm has 
an overseas news service, which us 
ordinary mortals are not given for 
home consumption. Hard news, which 
is mentioned on the programme, may 
take several days to percolate through 
(if ever). 
The news of Biafran counter-attack 
and their capture of Nsukka was 
known ‘to me ‘three days before The 
Times printed a minute paragraph 
last Tuesday, along with a denial from 
Lagos. This indicates that news from 
Blairs must be checked with Lagos 
Tst. 
Negotiations have not yet started: 
General Gowon is still insisting on a 
three point precondition: (a) that 
Biafra must renounce secession, (b) 
that General Ojukwu be replaced and 
(c) that the 12 states federal struc- 
ture is approved by Biafra. 
A cease-fire is essential, But neither 
General Gowon nor General Ojukwu 
is in a safe position. There have been 
threats to the life of both men if they 
“gave in”. In Biafra itself, not only 
is there a people’s army, but a newly 
found feeling of equality, marked by 
the return to the “ extended family ” 
for sharing of services and food, for 
example. Should the war stop, the 
continuation of ‘their experiment 
would benefit the whole of Africa. 
In this country a medical aid commit- 
tee is being formed to help the suffer- 
ing. Peace News will ‘publish details 
of this next week. 


Vietnam petition 


A 4,000 signature petition deploring 
the Vietnam war, and calling for the 
USA to stop bombing unconditionally, 
and take the initiative in ending the 
war, was handed into 10 Downing 
Street on Monday last week. 

The petition was organised by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


Caerwent: Welsh 
Aldermaston 


Major demonstrations are being 
planned for Easter at Caerwent in 
Monmouthshire, where the biggest 
arms dump in Europe is_ being 
developed. 

“We intend to make Caerwent the 
Welsh Aldermaston” said Dr Frank 
Chappel, chairman of Cymbran CND, 
which last week issued a statement 
jointly with Newport CND calling for 
protest activities, and pointing out the 
dangers inherent in the presence of 
thousands of tons of high explosives. 
“We shall have no guarantee that, 
apart from the conventional weapons, 
bacteriological weapons, napalm and 
poison gas (for use in Vietnam) and 
even nuclear warheads will not be 
stored in Caerwent,” it pointed out. 


After a flurry of interest when the 
American B52 crashed with its four 
H Bombs in Greenland, the British 
press has turned its penetrating gaze 
elsewhere. But the questions raised 
by the accident have been left un- 
answered. 


For example: What are the regula- 
tions relating to overflying by aircraft 
loaded with nuclear weapons? How 
well are these regulations observed? 
—a particularly relevant question in 
view of the fact that the Danish 
government banned all such nuclear 


flights over Denmark and Greenland. 
What planes fly over which countries? 
How often? And what is their fail-safe 
procedure? Vague assurances that it 
1s infallible emanating from interested 
parties are not good enough. 


But above all, why have the papers 
not ferreted out this information, and 
published it? The answer, so far as 
Britain is concerned, is simple 
enough. They are frightened about 
offending against the D Notice system. 
In December 1964 a D Notice issued 
by the government “ advised ” papers 


Will Britain back Simon? 


Kevin McGrath writes: The Simon 
Community Trust last week launched 
a campaign to get money and helpers 
to help it in its work among Swinging 
Britain’s rejectees. 


Not unexpectedly the response from 
the national press has been pretty 
well nonexistent, even though the 
trust is angling the campaign in an 
attempt to jump on the I’m Backing 
Britain bandwagon. 

Little badges saying “I’m Backing 
Simon” are being produced, and the 
theme is underlined in publicity 
literature. Whether the gimmick pays 
off in terms of publicity remains to be 
seen. 


Obviously it isn’t any wish to Back 
Britain that drives Simon workers to 
work six days a week sixteen hours a 
day, for £1 pocket money, plus keep. 


Still the net effect is to save the tax- 
payer and the ratepayer one hell of a 
lot of money—at a press conference 
on Wednesday last week it was 


BAN THE WHAT? 


Britain is at present engaged in uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament, and will 
have abandoned her nuclear “ deter- 
rent’? completely by 1971, according 
to an article in last Monday’s Daily 
Express by Chapman Pincher. 
Whitehall spokesmen have been in- 
structed to play down the matter “on 
security grounds”, says Pincher, but 
it marks “a major victory for the 
militant left-wing”. Labour leaders 
believe ‘that “this unilaterial nuclear 
disarmament ’”’ could not be reversed 
if the Tories win a 1971 election. 
What does it all mean? Should CND 
close down? Pincher says that the 
cancellation of the aircraft carriers 
has lost the Navy its tactical “ nuclear 
capability”, and that the cancellation 
of the F-111 and the scrapping of the 
Canberra bomber has been accom- 
panied by a decision to give the V- 
bombers and the new Phantoms only 
“ conventional ” weapons. So the RAF 
loses its nuclear role. 

The Rhine Army will not be given 
nuclear weapons, and research and 
development of nuclear weapons is to 
be “ virtually abandoned ”. The Navy’s 
strategic weapon, Polaris, will be 
placed under some form of inter- 
national control, says Pincher—a pro- 
mise which Harold Wilson “ intends 
to keep by 1971”. 

“Defence chiefs are appalled at the 
inexorable destruction,” he says, ‘‘ of 
Britain’s nuclear power.” 


Boy soldiers 


The Army Recruiting Centre in Hall- 
gate, Doncaster, is in for a picketing 
this Saturday from 10 am to 12 noon, 
in protest at the continued refusal of 
the government to let go of reluctant 
servicemen (those that sign up for 
years perhaps at the age of 14, and 
later come to their senses). South 
Yorks Peace Workers are organisers. 


pointed out that the wages bill for a 
publicly-run shelter employing five 
workers would be well over £100 per 
week, compared with £5 where Simon 
took on the job. 


“We believe there is a very generous 
spirit in this country among ordinary 
people” said Anton Wallich-Clifford, 
founder of the Simon Community. 
“Even where you get initial opposi- 
tion to the setting up of a house of 
hospitality, after a few months people 
realise that misfits are not a gang of 
cut-throats and child-rapists.” 


But as well as help on a local level, 
and helpers, money is badly needed 
for less localised projects such as 
training, and transport. 


The most recent local project started 
was at Oxford, where a joint town- 
and-gown group a couple of weeks 
ago opened a former railway-men’s 
hostel, to run it as a shelter for the 
50 or so who at present sleep rough in 
Oxford. This will have room for 60, 
but more helpers will be needed. 


At Southend a house of hospitality is 
due to open in a few days time, in a 
derelict house lent by the local coun- 
cil (which refused to admit there was 
any local problem until 15 down-and- 
outs had ‘been produced at the welfare 
office by two determined young 
people). More helpers are badly 
needed here. 


On February 22, at 8 pm (not 2 pm as 
stated in February 2 issue) a meeting 
to discuss setting up a shelter in 
Southwark is to be held at the John 
Gerard Club in Union Street, SE1. 
This follows a survey that found 242 
people sleeping rough in the borough 
a few weeks ago. 


2 DEMOS 
TOMORROW 


There are two demonstrations of some 
importance this Saturday which many 
readers of Peace News will want ‘to 
support. 

At the Russian Embassy in Kensing- 
ton, supporters of CHURCH, a radical 
Christian group, will assemble for a 
six-hour vigil in support of jailed 
Baptists, pacifists, writers, poets, 
Ukrainians and, of course, Gerald 
Brooke. (See details in advertisement, 
page 11.) 

At Lakenheath USAF base in Suffolk, 
an ad hoc group from Cambridge, 
with supporters from many parts of 
the country, will be walking on to dis- 
tribute anti-Vietnam war leaflets to 
servicemen. (See details in Diary, 
page 11.) 

When 17 people from Cambridge went 
down to the American base last Sun- 
day, they managed to distribute more 
than 500 leaflets before being dis- 
covered. Pursued and stopped by the 
police, the 17, in three cars, had their 
names taken. The leaflet was designed 
to explain to servicemen what the 
demonstration this Saturday will be 
about. 


not to mention overflying. One pas- 
sage of the notice says: 


“The more attention the press 
draws to overflying, the more pres- 
sure is likely to be brought to bear 
to have it stopped.” 


Technically, the D Notice system is 
purely voluntary—any paper that ig- 
nores one commits no offence against 
the law. Of course, it could mean that 
the offending paper would be black- 
listed so far as government sources of 
information are concerned. In addi- 
tion, it would presumably be enthus- 
iastically denounced by the govern- 
ment for offending ‘against the 
national interest”, not to mention the 
other papers which would run denun- 
ciatory editorials while running the 
offending story alongside. 


But of course the national interest 
must come first... . In the past eight 
years there have been eight nuclear 
accidents involving B 52s. Incredibly 
up to now the only deaths resulting 
have been among air crews. Will it be 
in the national interest when a nuclear 
bomber crashes into Frankfurt? Cal- 
cutta? Adelaide? Chicago? 


Incidentally, if there’s any frustrated 
news editor suffering from D Notice 
inhibition, he can always drop the 
story in on us. We'll exorcise it by 
running the story. Then he can do a 
follow-up—and denounce us as much 
as he likes. 


DOW FACTORY 
UNDER FIRE 


At last Dow Chemicals Ltd—the 
napalm people—are under sustained 
attack in Britain. A public relations 
tour in Scotland last week turned out 
disastrously for the firm’s image, 
following sit-ins, arrests and wide- 
spread press coverage. 


Now the attack is to be pressed home 
with a protest demonstration at the 
gates of Dow’s only British factory, in 
Kings Lynn next Wednesday. 


In Glasgow, Dow had invited 100 
architects to a meeting on the RNVR 
clubship Carrick. Not only was it 
picketed ‘but some of ‘the ‘invited 
guests took the opportunity to inter- 
rupt the meeting, pointing out that 
napalm is one of Dow’s biggest profit 
makers. Police were called, and the 
offending guests hustled out, but no 
charges pressed. 


In Edinburgh Dow had chosen the 
George hotel for their little bit of 
image building. So did 70 students 
who ‘turned up ‘to protest inside the 
hotel. This time there were 13 arrests 
(see “ Bailie backlash ”, page 2). 


Wednesday’s demo at Kings Lynn is 
being organised through Dick North, 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Throughout the afternoon leaflets will 
be handed out in the town giving de- 
tails about Dow Chemicals. At 4.15 
there will be a factory gate meeting, 
involving, it is hoped, factory workers. 


Ee. eee 
Mobile work team 
starts in Liverpool 


Barnaby Martin writes: The Mobile 
Voluntary Work Team started opera- 
tions on February 1 as intended. 
There are 17 of us living in a com- 
munity centre in one of the “ tough 
areas” of Liverpool. 

We will be decorating some of the 
community centre rooms and the 
main hall. We have started our pro- 
gramme of showing films in schools. 
Almost all our food is gift—we have 
found that markets and other sup- 
pliers of food are as generous as we 
had expected. 
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